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Each year on a sunny day in June, the 
town of Shelburne goes to the dogs — 
and cats and guinea pigs. tis the 

Kids’ Pet Show, 

their own special kind of fair 
by Nan Smith 
photographs by Clyde H. Smith 



















The pets that are kept hy Shelhurne 
children seem to rival those ojthe 
Swiss Family Robinson for v arie ty. 

Those shown opposite are just a smali 
sample, and comprise such domesticated 
anitnals as a white rabbit, baby goat 
and pigs. The wild varieties are a 
tiny cottontail and a half-grown raccoon. 

A view oj the Pet Show grounds, 
by the village school, is shown below. 

A nourishing conjection called cotton candy 
is tested at right. 


J ou MIGHT say that the idea for 
Shelburne’s Pet Show was hatched 
in the window of a Burlington fashion 
storę back in 1957. Ginny Cowles of 
Shelburne, trying to raise money for a 
co-operative kindergarten for the town, 
brought her bantam hen into the shop 
and asked if she might rent one of their 
Windows to show Mrs. Hen’s nest and 
clutch of eggs. 

The management complied gracious- 
ly, and soon shoppers were gripped in 
a suspenseful watch. Would those eggs 
hatch in time for the Pet Show three 
weeks hence? Days went by and crowds 
around the window predicted: “She 
won't make it. They won’t hatch in 
time.” But right on cue Mrs. Hen pro- 
duced her łiuffy chicks, which starred 
in Shelburne’s very first Pet Show. 

This is an exciting event, held on the 
grounds of Village School, a big day in 
the lives of the smali children, who 
benefit from it in many ways. Ali pro- 
ceeds, after expenses, go to the Shel¬ 
burne School Department for such 



things as purchasing audio-visual equip- 
ment and financing dental health pro- 
grams. 

Morę important in the children’s 
minds, however, is the opportunity to 
show everybody that “my pet is the 
best in the whole world —, well in Shel- 
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One of the most exciting events ojthe 
entire Show is the fiog-jumping eon test, 
shown below. But of course the pony 
rides lure the girls especially, 
while some treat their pets to the 
sights, and others try out walking 
on stilts for thefrst time. 


burne at least.” No child goes home dis- 
appointed, because for each entry there 
is some recognition: a blue ribbon, cer- 
tificate of merit, or perhaps just an 
announcement by the Ringmaster that 
“Tommy Brown’s turtle has the shiniest 
shell of all the turtles entered in this 
year’s show.” 

In the beginning it was relatively 
simple to create winning qualities for 
each specie. But now, with entries num- 
bering a hundred or morę, it taxes the 
imagination of the many devoted work- 
ers, who have devised some pretty 
amazing and amusing categories. 




Last year, for example, awards were 
presented for a dog with the coldest 
nose, a cricket having the blackest feet, 
a piglet with the curliest taił, not to be 
outclassed by a snail bearing the curli¬ 
est shell. 

In addition to the animal attractions, 
the show provides delicious snacks of 
all kinds — cookies, cupcakes, candies, 













eye — goldfish in ornate glass bowl, 
rabbit in cardboard box, Sianiese cat in 
wicker basket, guppy in paper cup — 
so it goes, far into the afternoon, until 
the sun’s last slanting rays tell everyone 
it’s t i nie to round up the frogs, collect 
exhausted children and head home in 
the gathering twilight, already talking 
about next year’s Pet Show. c Go 


doughnuts, as well as k ‘sloppy-joes” — 
favorites with kids of all ages. Cotton 
candy, popcorn, hayrides and pony 
rides all add to the air of excitement. 
Helium-filled balloons, escaped from 
tiny fists, hang like giant Christmas 
ornaments in nearby mapie trees. 

One of the Show’s 1 i veliest features is 
a frog-jumping contest, wherein the 
frogs seem fairly tranquil compared to 
the squirming boys, who urge them to 
“jump elear out of the schoolyard.” 

Perhaps not so active, but just as 
heartwarming, are the children pre- 
senting their pets for the judge’s critical 
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A hunared years ago this 
Jidy Fourth he was bom at 
Plymouth Notch, a revered and 
very typical Vermonter, 

Calvin Coolidge 

America’s 30th President 
by Sally Thompson 
Photographs jrom Dartmouth 
College and Forbes Libraries 












C ^iALyiN Coolidge was born in Plym- 
j outh Notch, Vermont a hundred 
years ago this July 4th. As a youngster 
he was smali for his years, a redhead 
whose ears stuck out. He was shy but in 
the family was considered something of 
a tease. 

Calvin took his place early in the 
farm family life, hoeing in the field, 
keeping the woodbox filled and “raking 
after.” His early education would have 
been mediocre except that his invalid 
mother often read to him from Tenny- 
son and Scott, and his Grandmother 
Coolidge from the Bibie and such works 
as Washington and His Generals. 

Calvin's father — storekeeper, farm¬ 
er, town representative and man ot 
town affairs — did considerable work 
drawing wills, settling estates and serv- 


ing papers for lawyers in the region. 
Whenever possible he took Calvin with 
him, often to the opening of County 
Court in Woodstock. Always the boy 
heard politics, both local and national, 
discussed around the kitchen table, at 
his father’s generał storę and at pub- 
lic gatherings. 

After local grammar school, young 
Calvin attended Black River Academy 
in nearby Ludlow, where he was at- 
tracted to a course in civi 1 government. 
“This,” he said later, “was my first in- 


Cafain Coolidge's fornal education began in 
the old stone schoolhouse at Plymouth Notch. 
From here he went to Black River Academy 
in Ludlow, and then, bottom of page, to 
Amherst College. Following his graduation 
in 1895 he studied in law ojfices 
in Northampton. “That 1 was now engaged 
in the serious enterprise oj lijfe I sofully 
realized,” Coolidge wrote, ‘that I went 
to the barber shop and divested myself of the 
college fashion of long hair 
At left, Coolidge and his wife, Grace, are 
watching a Plymouth Notch paradę. His 
birthplace is in the background. Even at 
the age of three, lower left, the Coolidge 
composure and sense of humor were euident. 



troduction to the Constitution of the 
United States. Although I was but 
thirteen years old, the subject interested 
me exceedingly . . . the morę I study it, 
the morę I have eonie to admire it, real- 
izing that no other document devised 
by the hand of man ever brought so 
much progress and happiness to hu- 
manity.” 

Calvin was the secretary of his grad- 
uating class of nine students, and he 
gave an oration, “Oratory in History,” 
which the local paper reprinted in fuli, 
adding that it was “masterly in its con- 
ception and arrangement.” 

For all this, young Calvin's arrival 
at Amherst College was a disaster. He 
took the train to Massachusetts alone, 
contracting a cold which affected his 
work on the entrance examinations. 
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Unable in these alien surroundings to 
shake off his illness, he returned home. 
Perhaps if young Coolidge’s mother 
or his vivacious sister Abbie had been 
alive, adjustment to college life would 
have been easier. One can imagine that 
his store-bought clothes and country ac- 
cent madę it all very hard for him. 

The next year, however, he started 
again at Amherst, and here he came to 
make lifelong friends. He graduated 
with honors in 1895, soon combining 
with the study of law his advancement 
into politics. Ten years later he mar- 
ried the vibrant Grace Goodhue of 


Notę: Mrs. Thompson, the author, is executive secretary oj the Cahin 
Coolidge Memoriał Foundation. Photographs are from the Coolidge family, 
courtesy of E. C. Latham, Dartmouth College Library and from Coolidge 
Memoriał Roorn, Forbes Library, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


“I shall be glad to get home once morę and be surrounded by all the associations 
that are dear to me ... I am very well this spring and shall DO all the 
HAYING . . . ij the snów gets off and you do not get over your lameness.” 
So wrote Cahin to hisfather from Amherst College. He neuer lost his love 
and understanding oj farm life. “When I went to visit the old home in later 
years,” he said, “I liked to wear thefrock (that hisgrandfather left) 
with sotnefne calfskin boots . . . (but) Ifound that among the public this 
was generally considered a makeup costume, which it was not.” 
The large photograph at right was taken in 1918 by the farm buildings oj' 
his grandfather, the other pictures somewhat later. Directly below he is with 
sons John, left, and young Cahin (who died in 1924), and at bottom with 
John and with his father. At far right he demonstrates his skill at scything. 


* 













Burlington. 

Until he became the President of the 
United States, Calvin Coolidge’s pro- 
fessional and political careers were in 
Massachusetts. But he remained the 
essence of Vermont — honest to the 
point of risking his political futurę for 
what he felt was right; thrifty in matters 
of money, in speech and physical ac- 
tivity. Under a tight-lipped exterior he 
was extremely sensitive. He was not an 
imaginative man, but was absolutely 
dependable, and the votors loved and 
trusted him for it. Seldom did he voice 
his feeling for his homeland, but at 


Bennington in 1928 he spoke these 
much-quoted words: 

“Vermont is a State I love. I could 
not look upon the peaks of Ascutney, 
Killington, Mansfield and Equinox 
without being moved in a way that no 
other scene could move me. 

“It was here that I first saw the light 
of day; here I received my bride; here 
my dead lie pillowed on the loving 
breast of our everlasting hills. 

“I love Vermont because of her hills 
and valleys, her scenery and invigorat- 
ing climate, but most of all, because of 
her indomitable people.” ^0° 
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Frank and Mary Hickins 
green thumbs, put to hard work, 
yield vintage negetables and flowers 

At Mountain Mowings 

in Dummerstons fcrtile hills 

by Marge Runnion 

photographs by Patricia H. Whitcomb 


“TĄ7hat,” says the lady in the styl- 

W ish slack suit, “is that?” She 
gingerly picks up a purplish hunk of 
vegetable which vaguely resembles a 
mixed-up broccoli or a color-blind 
cauliflower. 

”Oooooh,” breathes her friend ec- 
statically. “Purple cauliflower, dear. I 
haven’t seen that sińce I was in Fng- 
land.” 

A somewhat morę blase, jean-clad, 
local housewife gestures to a lush as- 
sortment of greens and says knowledge- 
ably, “Eli have one Ruby and one Oak- 
leaf.” 

Meanwhile, other customers browse 


through a maże of potted plants, 
blooming flowers, and hanging baskets 
whose magnificence would do credit to 
a tropical jungle, and a sales assistant 
suggests to a young mother that a burn 
plant or perhaps a plain petunia would 
be a nice purchase for her daughter. 

Such is a typical scene these Corn¬ 
ing su mm er days in the wooden sales 
shed at Frank Hickin’s farm on a back 
road in Dummerston, Vermont. Here, 
on a smallish acreage called Mountain 
Mowings, Frank and his wife. Mary, 
have built a business that has become a 
sort of Vermont-based mecca for those 
weary of cities and supermarkets. 


In plain words, the Hickins’ vege- 
tables are beautiful. They are fresh, 
crisp, and delectable. Often they are 
unusual as well, beguiling the gourmet 
who may have looked a dozen other 
places bcfore finally discovering just 
what he wanted at Mountain Mowings. 
Even the commonplace vegetables 
seem to have a special glow, as 
though they had been pampered sińce 
their conception and had their faces 
specially scrubbed for the honor of 
being displayed. 

Usually, they have, for Frank 
watches over his produce like a proud 
and somewhat possessive father. As 
one of his friends put it, “He is the 
only person 1 know who can work up 
a missionary zeal about a carrot.” 
Frank admits that he has told “many a 
gal” how to hołd a lettuce properly so 
as not to damage its physique. And, lest 
his vegetables and flowers breathe any 
bad air, there are “No Smoking” signs 
prominently displayed throughout the 
sales shed. “It’s bad for people and 
bad for plants,” Frank declares. 

To one visiting Mountain Mowings 
for the first time during the height of 
the summer season, the most unusual 
characteristic would probably appear 
to be the remarkable variety of prod¬ 
uce. After all, many farmers grow fine, 
healthy vegetables in Vermont, but it is 
rare to find quite the assortment of 
known and unknown that Frank Hickin 
regularly produces. 

There are, for example, 25 different 
breeds of lettuce, including the dark 
red “ruby” and the delicate “oakleaf.” 
There is the aforementioned “purple 
cauliflower,” which is indeed purple, 
turns as brightly green as broccoli 
when dropped into boiling water, and 
tastes like an extremely subtle cauli- 
liower. There is Swiss chard and rhu- 
barb chard, the latter tasting much 
like the former except that its stalks 
are brilliant crimson and it is slightly 
stronger. And in the liower depart- 
ment, there is everything from cactus 
to caladium, including the useful burn 
plant which, when its fat shiny leaves 
are broken off, yields a natural, sooth- 
ing, medicinal ointment. 

There are also strawberries and 
raspberries that have been cultivated 
as carefully as delicate children. For 
the gourmet, there are leeks and shal- 
lots and snów peas, and for the potato 
purist there are Hickins’ famous “baby 
new potatoes” — famous not only for 
their tiny dimensions but also for 
their un-tiny price. They are about the 
size of a junior ping pong bali, are 
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In a section ofhis rustic sales shed, above, 

Frank Hickin helps a customer, as belo w 
wije, Mary, does in the greenhouse area. 

cooked by simmering in butter, and 
are bought by the dozen. 

“Serving them for a dinner party,” 
says one local housewife, “would be 
about as elegant and expensive as serv- 
ing two lobsters apiece and crepes 
suzette for dessert.” 

To Frank Hickin, all this talk of 
variety and prices and numbers would 
probably be a bit vexatious. “I don’t 
know how many kinds of things I 
grow,” he says. “I don’t even care to 
know. If 1 did, 1 wouldn't be in this 
business. Fd be too busy worrying 
about dollars and cents.” 

Frank does admit, however, that 
many things have intluenced him to 
produce the unique combination of 
qual i ty and variety that he does. For 
one thing, as his wife, Mary, puts it, 
“Frank loves good food. He likes 
other people to enjoy it, and he likes 
to get it by growing it himself.” 

There is also the challenge involved. 
“They told me 25 years ago that you 
couldn't farm in Vermont unless you 
had cows,” Frank recalls. “I like to try 
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things to see if they can be done.” His 
customers have influenced him, too. If 
someone says, “Why don’t you grow 
this?” he is likely to do just that. And 
still another factor, he reflects, is that 
“just because a little of something is 
good, it doesn’t mean a lot of it will be. 
So I have a little of a lot of things.” 

If Frank is a grower of many things, 
he is also a man of many questions. He 
is constantly studying different meth- 
ods of farming, but observes that 
“perhaps the people who have the 
most to say aren’t the ones who write 
the books.” He has tried both the nat- 
ural, organie methods and the Chem¬ 
ical means of soil and crop treatment, 
has ąuestioned both, and now com- 
bines the two. 

“You can’t throw out all the technol- 
ogy, or you’d still be grinding your own 
grain,” he says. “Besides, I can’t sell 
things with worm holes in them.” 

Despite Frank’s defense of technol- 
ogy, many of his methods would bring 
joy to the hearts of organie gardeners. 
He is as proud of his well-developed 
soil as he is of his largest, reddest, 
sweetest strawberry. In fact, without 
one there would never be the other. 

Sometimes a customer is surprised 
when he asks for a smali bag of potting 
soil and finds out that it costs him 


$1.75. “But that's what it’s all about,” 
says Frank. “The soil is everything, 
and without it you have nothing.” 

So, back to the soil go vegetables 
that are not used or sold, plus leaves, 
weeds, cuttings, stalks and vines. Peat 
moss is added too, and Chemical fertil- 
izer. “What a heli of a middle of the 
road guy I am,” Frank remarks wryły, 
as he reflects on this combination of 
the natural and the Chemical. 

He is also a great believer in mulch, 
although he is quick to add that in 
Vermont, naturę provides the best 
mulch of all: snów. Ouite a few of his 
plants are put into the fields in Septem- 
ber to “winter over” under their snug 
blanket of snów, wood shavings, and 
straw. In the spring, the mulch has 
another advantage: “One of the nice 
things at my age,” Frank says, “is hav- 
ing sonie straw to kneel on.” 

Frank’s dedication to the art of mak- 
ing beautiful things grow from rich 
soil is perhaps best exemplified by the 
experiment in growing virus-free 
strawberries and raspberries which he 
carries on with the State Department of 
Agriculture. The tiny berry plants are 
started in “screen houses” covered with 
fine, nylon netting. There they grow in 
a rich, high-humus soil that has been 
sterilized with Chemical gasses to re- 


move nematodes (microscopic para- 
sitic worms) and, as Frank puts it, 
“other characters of that sort.” 

Thus protected by the screen from 
flying and crawling insects, and by the 
sterilized soil from underground in¬ 
sects, the plants grow free from the dis- 
eases which, Frank says, “had almost 
madę raspberries a thing of the past.” 
They also become adjusted to the cli- 
mate, and eventually, when they are 
strong and thriving, are transplanted 
from their ineubator-like screen 
house into a humus-rich soil. 

For the Hickins, the process of 
growing their profusion of vegetables 
and fiowers is a year-round affair. It is 
an eternal cycle, but if a circle can be 
said to have a beginning, it is, for 
Frank, in November — a time, ironi- 
cally, which many Vermonters con- 
sider bleak, depressing, and dead. 

“That’s when next summer begins,” 
Frank says. “We clean up, rake, empty 
pots, put everything under cover so 
there will be room for all the snów. 
The bulbs go in, perennials go in spe- 
cial areas, sonie of the vegetables are 
mulched to winter over, and the winter 

Son Randy rakes a field, below, as helpers wait 
to transplant lettuce plants, shown at right. 

Frank at far right, aduises a customer. 
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rye starts to grow. Ali the time, you’re 
planning for next spring.” 

Later on in the winter, seedlings 
are started indoors and are pampered 
like the babies they are: watered, 
moved out into the sun, moved back 
inside, re-potted, thinned. As soon as 
the spring sun melts the snów and the 
frost is out, Frank starts working the 
soil, plowing and fertilizing and 
making rows. Frost-resistant plants are 
put in as soon as the soil and weather 
permit, until eventually hundreds of 
vegetables and thousands of tiowers are 
growing, and the Hickins, assisted by 
many hi red young people from the area, 
are weeding, cultivating, thinning, 
mulching and harvesting. 

Meanwhile, throughout the year, 
Frank and Mary Hickin are busy with 
other things besides growing. In March, 
Frank makes mapie syrup in the sugar 
house at the back of his sales shed. Fle 
also delights in making piekłeś at the 
kitchen stove, flavoring most of them 
with mapie syrup, adding an unusual 
vegetable or two, and taking pride in 
the fact that each batch is a little dif- 
ferent from another because “I figurę 
there’s enough variation in tastebuds to 
satisfy everybody.” 


And then there is always Mary, 
without whom, Frank says, “it would 
be impossible to solve any of the prob- 
lems here.” Cheerful, friendly, and 
seemingly possessed of an inexhaust- 
able supply of energy, she is a person 
whose talents rangę from driving a 
school bus every weekday to making 
the continuous supply of jams and 
jellies which are also sold in the large 
display shed. Even the Hickin jellies 
escape the commonplace, and include 
such varieties as lemon mint and 
parsley. Ali of them, Frank is quick to 
point out, are essentially free of addi- 
tives or artihcial flavoring. 

Mary makes the Hickin fruitcakes 
as well, and on a cold November eve- 
ning her large, brightly -1 ighted kitchen 
is warm and rich with the smell of fresh- 
ly-baked cakes cooling by the stove and 
the offer of a cup of tea and a home- 
made molasses cookie. 

How did it all start, the visitor won- 
ders, this wealth of creating from the 
soil and the kitchen such an abun- 
dance of the basie things of life. 

Frank is not, in fact, a native Ver- 
monter, although to the average tourist 
he must seem a perfect New England 
specimen: sturdy, ruddy, philosophi- 



cal, and doing all the things Vermont 
farmers are supposed to do, like mak¬ 
ing mapie syrup and selling squash. 
However, he is originally from Ohio, 
where he grew up on the outskirts of 
the smali town to which his father, a 
Cleveland doctor in failing health, had 
retired. 

The wartime years brought him 
East, and he says, 'Tve been 1 iving in 
Vermont ever sińce.” He and Mary 
settled down in the rambling white 
clapboard farmhouse at Mountain 
Mowings some 25 years ago, and after 
several years as a “jack of all trades,” 
Frank gradually focused his varied in- 
terests on growing fruits, vegetables and 
liowers. 

“At first we just grew things for our 
own survival,” Mary recalls. “Then 
we found we were giving so much 
away that we hung out a shingle. And 
here we are now.” 

The Hickins have never done wide- 
spread advcrtising, and their fanie 
still rests largely upon word-of-mouth 
promotion by their customers. New 
residents, summer people and tourists 
- all of them, no doubt, with all too 
vivid memories of tired supermarket 
produce — are among Frank ł s most 
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Frank and Randy cover petunias in coldframe. 

Below, Frank works in a field ojpansies, and 
at far right prepares fresk produce, shown 
close up in all its succulent detail. 

enthusiastic admirers. “I just carft be- 
lieve it,” exclaimed one woman after 
her first visit. “lt’s Iike a glorious oasis 
in a desert of frozen foods and stale 
produce.” 

From such enthusiasm Frank has 
also built a busy mail order trade in 
jellies, preserves, piekłeś, cheeses, 
smoked meats and other homemade 
things. Business becomes particularly 
brisk around Christmas, when Frank 
and Mary spend frantic weeks packag- 
ing and mailing. 

Despite his strong appeal to new- 
comers and visitors, Frank has madę 
few compromises in providing the usual 
tourist attractions or amenities. His 
sales shed is still as plain and unadorned 
as it was years ago, although some- 
what larger, and his “shingle” is still 
smali and understated. The Black 
Mountain Road which leads to his 
farm is as curving and fuli of ruts as 
ever. 

Furthermore, the business still re- 
mains essentially a family affair, al¬ 
though the Hiekins' four children are 
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now grown and working or studying 
away from home for most of thc ycar. 
Their married son. Randy, and daugh- 
tcr, Dcbbie, arc both at thc University 
of Vermont. Randy, after four years 
Service, is in thc School of Agriculture, 
but Frank says hc is surę he'll never 
become a farmer “because hardly any- 
onc in Ag school evcr bccomcs a farmer 
now." Two daughters are married; 
Mary works at nearby Brattleboro 
Memoriał Hospital, and the eldest, 
Cassandra, 1 ives in New York. 

Nonetheless, Hickin offspring are 
still freąuently in evidence, helping in 
the sales shed or with the tlowers or in 
the fields whenever they are home. 
Randy, the young man who will nevcr 
become a farmer, gives every appear- 
ance of being one already, at Ieast when 
he is on home territory. 

Frank and Mary have built a busi¬ 
ness, and a life, with an individuality 
and unique character of its own. Many 
visitors, when confronted with the 
Hickins' unusual array of homegrown, 
homemade produce are inclined to ask 
which is Frank's special pride. 

Typically, he answers with a ques- 
tion of his own. “When you look at a 
picture, what do you see? The whole 
thing is what matters." cos 














held at an old Vermont country 
place can be counted a day of fun 
for everybody who comes. 

And besides watching for in- 
triguing items, and bidding on 
them, there’s the fascination of 
observing — as Clyde Smith did 
here with camera — the broad 
spectrum of Vermont auction- 
goers in action. 

The auction was held last June 
at the Mahlon Teachout place 
in Starksboro. Their restored 
1 796 farmhouse had been sold 
just before the auction. They 
were having a 45-foot ketch built 
in Nova Scotia, to sail and work 
their way around the world. 


The auction was a classic, in 
terms of the setting and the 
items put up for sale, which in- 
cluded sonie of Teachout’s own 
paintings. He is an electrical 
designer and part-time artist, his 
wife a reniedial teacher. 

Those who were on hand that 
bright June day as Middlebury 
auctioneer Forrest Lowell 
opened the bidding, included 
several inveterate auctiongoers 
whose faces are familiar all over 
northern Verniont. Sonie others 
bought little, came mainly for 
the fun. A few in attendance were 
dealers, who madę their bids 
selectively and with caution. 
Others there were neighbors, 
eonie mainly to observe the 
excitenient. 

Because of the relatively early 
datę, not many summer visitors 
were on hand. Most were young 
people who 1 ive in the area. 

Many were attending their first 
country auction, and, as their 
faces showed, they were having 
the time of their lives. c 
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PERPETIML SUMMEP 

created in the beautijul 
arrangements oj dried jiowers 
madę by Esther Weiss 
by Margaret D. Smith 
Photographs by John F. Smith 











R eal daisies for the table in March, a 
rosy pink bouquet, or a blue and 
white one, or flowers with an orange tonę 
— all when the Vermont out-of-doors is 
deep in snów. Does it sound like an im- 
possible dream? 

Esther Weiss would have thought so a 
few years ago when even her cozy house 
seemed drab to her in those months 
when there were no flowers to pick and 
bring in. Now she has found a way to 
decorate with real flowers all year around. 
Tables, chests and mantel have flower 
accents. The blooms never droop, and 
there’s no water to change. 

She learned to preserve zinnias, del- 
phinium, larkspur, daisies, roses and 
others. To them she adds wild blossoms 
like goldenrod, tansy, dusty miller, 
pearly everlasting, ferns, grasses and 
leaves. She also puts flowers in picture 
frames, a garden brought indoors for the 
cold months. Even on the bathroom wali 
a flower picture picks up the theme of 
her cheerful daisy print towels. 

All the blossoms are picked at their 
peak, or just before in a few instances. 
Some she hangs upside down to dry. 
Others are preserved by pressing, or by 
covering with a mix of borax and corn- 
meal. Silica gel is also easy to use, she 
says, and leaves the flowers cleaner than 
does the borax mix. 

Friends give Mrs. Weiss choice blooms 
from their gardens, especially when a 
frost threatens in autumn. And her chil- 
dren, Pamela and Paul, declare that rid- 
ing to their Lakę Champlain camp is an 
experience in stopping and starting as 
their mother sees some new growth to 
add to her collection. 

“As Iong as it’s not on the conservation 
list, Pil use anything,” says Mrs. Weiss. 
“Pm not very scientific. I work by trial 
and error, always hunting for the right 
color.” 

As do all who dry flowers regularly, 
she found that true red is about the hard- 
est color to preserve in its original shade. 
Then, last fali, she lifted zinnias out of 
her borax mix to find, for the flrst time, 
their sharp, elear red perfectly preserved. 

“Results depend on many factors. 
Bright pinks may turn into a pale laven- 



Essential to lasting and true colors 
is the gathering oj special jlora 
at the peak oj growth. Preserving 
technicpues are exacting, too. 


der when dried. Other colors change or 
turn duli. It’s a challenge to find the 
flower and the process that retains the 
original color. The kind of growing sea- 
son, whether dry or wet, makes a differ- 
ence; the stage at which you pick the flow¬ 
er; and the length of time it takes to dry.” 
Some things are still useful in an arrange- 
ment even though the color has changed. 

Bright flowers enliven much of the 
Weiss home. But one of the most effec- 
tive arrangements is one deliberately 
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madę in muted tones for an old chest be- 
low a large, old-fashioned portrait in the 
hall. 

Mrs. Weiss uses some large, formal 
bouquets, glues other flowers on velvet in 
picture frames, and makes miniaturę 
nosegays. “The tiny bouquets take the 
longest to arrange,” she comments. 

She started it all for her own home, but 
organizations soon began to ask her for 
help with decorations. She took a few 
dried arrangements to the Brandon De- 
velopment Fair and people wanted to 
buy. “1 was so excited,” she recalls, “that 
someone really wanted something I had 
done.” It’s an old story now, as the famę 
of her artistry has spread. 

“lt’s harder to do arrangements for peo- 
ple’s homes 1 haven’t seen,” she says, be- 
cause she believes it is not enough sim- 
ply to arrange a lovely grouping of flow¬ 
ers. To her, each must complement its 
surroundings. She questions each client 
about the type of room into which the ar- 
rangement will go, the color of drapes, 
curtains and rugs, and whether the flow¬ 
ers will be placed on a high mantel or on 
a Iow table. Customers often bring their 
own favorite containers. “If it’s for some¬ 
one nearby,” she adds, “I go to see the 
room.” 

Esther Weiss was born in Milton, and 
after graduation from the University of 
Vermont she taught Latin. With her late 
husband, the Reverend George Weiss, she 
lived in furnished parsonages. In the 
Brandon house, her first real home, cre- 
ative talents are given fuli freedom. 

She has changed the methods of mak- 
ing flower pictures sińce the first she 
did. “Now I use morę background — 
tiny sprays, leaves or pieces of blossoms 
that build up a morę natural setting for 
the dominant blossoms.” Most of the 
flowers going into pictures are dried by 
the pressing process to keep them fiat 
enough to fit smoothly under glass. 

After having worked with dried flow¬ 
ers for two or three years, she can always 
find the needed color. In her cellar work- 
shop are boxes of dried flowers, each 
labeled as to color. From wire coat- 
hangers are suspended neat clumps, heads 
down, of dried and drying flowers. In a 
tali jar sit dried flower stems waiting to 
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The finał steps are the air-drying oj 
some and chemical treatment of other 
f o wers, at lejt. Then comes the 
artistry of creating the arrangements. 

be attached to the short, one-inch lengths 
left on the flowers during the drying 
process in borax. She has flowers drying 
everywhere; at the camp, at horne, in 
the cellar and sometimes in the kitchen. 
Specimens fili her garage and a neigh- 
bor ł s former hen house. 

She is still trying to find the perfect 
drying process for red clover. “It’s the 
Vermont State flower,” she says, “so Id 
like to find a way to preserve it as perfect- 
ly as zinnias or delphinium. It could be 
used as edelweiss is in Switzerland.” 


Other aims for the futurę include pre- 
serving bridal bouquets. Perhaps she 
could press the flowers individually, and 
reconstruct the bouquet in a picture 
frame. And she has ideas for hospital 
flowers. “Using dried flowers,” she sug- 
gests, “would be as natural and colorful 
as a fresh bouquet, but would have no 
strong scent that make some flowers 
undesirable in a sickroom. 

“Drying flowers goes back,” she says, 
“to the 18th century when housewives 
hung herbs to dry for winter use. Now, 
if they go to an air-conditioned home, 
that’s good. Even temperatures and con- 
trolled moisture are ideał for dried ar¬ 
rangements. The flower pictures will 
keep for years. The colors may mellow, 


and eventually they may fade, but 
moisture is no problem when they are 
sealed behind glass in a frame.” 

The color spectrum from which Mrs. 
Weiss can choose her flowers for drying 
is remarkably wide in Vermont. There is 
nearly five times as much floral variety 
in the Green Mountain State as in New 
England as a whole. 

The state’s fast-changing seasons give 
added incentive to preserve flowers 
that will bridge the cold months after the 
autumn’s first freeze. Poet Arthur 
Stringer might have been thinking of 
these short seasons when he wrote that 
beauty is not immortal, that in a day blos- 
som and June pass away. But he didn’t 
know Esther Weiss! cOo 
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Surely the most improbable 
golf links ever concewcd, 

Leroy Lawrence’s dream, 

The Stamford Valley Course 

turns out a smashing success 
by Noel Coppage 
Photographs by Chuck Shafer 



I f I told you there was a golf course 
that was designed and built by a farm¬ 
er who had never played golf, that sells 
home-made pie instead of daiquiris in the 
clubhouse, that has a teaching pro with 
one arm amputated, that has eleven holes, 
and that — most incredible of all — only 
charges a greens fee of $1.30 for each 
nine holes, where in the world would you 
expect to find such a golf course? Anyone 
who knows his Yankees knows it could 
only be in Vermont, and it is — down in 
Stamford, surrounded by the Green 
Mountains on three sides, flanked by the 
still-clean North Branch of the Hoosac 
River and offering a Southern exposure to 
the tallest part of Massachusetts. 

When Leroy Lawrence set out to con- 
vert his farm into a golf course, he had a 
1950 Studebaker truck (still in use), a few 
farm implements, and a dim memory of 
having walked around golf courses as a 
caddy in the Manchester area many years 
ago. 

He also had a healthy distaste for his 
alternatives — the most viable of which 
seemed to be to subdivide the land and 
turn Stamford into a large bedroom com- 
munity for North Adams and Pittsfield, 
its neighbors in Massachusetts. An influx 
of “suburbanites” would mean Stamford 
would have to build new schools and new 
roads, and that sort of thing might even 
lead to the fouling of its clean air. But to 
continue farming, with ski lodges appear- 
ing in the hills around him and with land 
values rising about as fast as farm prices 
sank, madę no sense, even to a man who 
liked farming and had done it for nearly 
four decades. 

“We had a couple of friends over for 
dinner one night, during the time I was 
trying to decide what to do with the 
land,” Lawrence recalled recently, “and 
they suggested making a golf course.” 
The next time he saw his son, Stan, an ag- 
ricultural engineer, Lawrence said to him, 
“Listen to this crazy idea.” 

“Maybe it isn’t so crazy,” Stan said 
after listening and looking at the field 
that is now the number two fairway. And 









soon the two found themselves attending 
a seminar on golf course maintenance, 
where Lawrence “pumped a golf archi- 
tect for information all afternoon and 
half the night.” 

Lawrence formed his greens by hand, 
using a garden rake. He started working 
in the autumn, took the winter off, re- 
sumed work in the spring, and opened 
for business on Labor Day. His produc- 
tion was not exactly a threat to Robert 
Trent Jones and other high priced golf 
architects, sińce it had timothy fairways, 
stumps and boulders marked for removal 
but not yet removed, and odd pieces of 
equipment snuggled next to various 
greens. But those first patrons who knew 


maybe there was something to it. There 
were only two known golfers in the near- 
by town of Readsboro (population 800) 
when Lawrence went into business; now 
there is a car pool organized for 40 regu- 
lars from Readsboro. Golfing at Leroy’s 
place has caught on; folk have organized 
themselves, for slightly morę formal com- 
petition (not to mention wagering), into 
teams with names like Long Knockers, 
Shank Breakers and Worm Burners. 

It is a golf course for the common 
man. The clubhouse, with no Iiquor li- 
cense but with Mrs. Eddy dispensing 
hamburgers and pie, lacks the dead seri- 
ousness Lve always encountered in coun¬ 
try clubs, and the plastic — but just as 




Stamford pro Frank Osterhoudt lofts his hall 
carefully from among the apples, while a 
uagrant fiyer, possibly hooked by the stylist 
below, narrowly misses a riuerside searcher. 
It is reported that frustrated golfers at 
this point sometimes tum to fshing. 



about such things were delighted to have 
a golf course so close to home, and those 
who had never played the gamę — and 
they constituted a solid majority 
weren’t surę of the difference between a 
casual hazard and one that was serious, 
anyway. 

“They were pretty considerate,” Law¬ 
rence says now. 

Most of the brand-new golfers lured 
out to Leroy’s farm came not because 
watching big-time tournaments on tele- 
vision had convinced them golf was ro- 
mantic or chic but because Leroy Law¬ 
rence was an old friend and neighbor and 
they were curious. If Leroy had gone to 
that much trouble to build this thing. 


dead — seriousness at municipal courses 
striving to capture the aura of country 
clubs. The aesthetics of golf are some- 
what juggled in a place like Lawrence’s 
Stamford Valley course also. Scores in 
the eighties are rare, but not as rare on 
some days as spiked shoes. One has the 
feeling, standing near the first tee and 
watching fat ladies in sneakers and 
skinny gents in high-top work shoes swing 
in paroxysms of elbows and somehow 
manage to miss the fairway — that par- 
ticular one being at least 150 yards wide 
- that Harry Vardon must be spinning 
in his grave like a windmill. Looking 
good is not all there is to it, however; to 
appreciate what Stamford Yalley means 
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to late-blooming athletes, you must go 
around with one of them (remembering, 
of course, to be alert and protect your 
head at all times). I did, with a chap who 
looked to be in his sixties and who re- 
marked, casually, “I had a stroke a 
couple of years back. Paralyzed my whole 
left side. Doctors didn’t think Pd walk 
again, but I’m doing all right. Can’t drive 
the bali as far as Pd like, though.” 
Another fairly proficient regular at Stam- 
ford Valley is legally blind. He apparently 
can see a biur of white to swing at, for he 
hits the bali quite well, but Lawrence says 
he needs help hnding it. 

And there are regular customers who 
shoot in the Iow eighties, or in the forties 
for nine holes, and several young golfers 
are developing rapidly, according to 
Lawrence, who keeps an eye on “his” 
golfers. Cheap greens fees may be the 
only thing a young golfer really needs. 

Those who think they need morę — 
and they don’t include Lawrence, as play- 
ing two or three times a week has 


brought his own score down into the 
eighties — may take lessons from Frank 
Osterhoudt, whose left arm has been 
amputated just below the elbow. 

“Frank doesn’t claim to be a pro,” 
Lawrence said. “He works nights for 
Sprague Electric over in North Adams, 
but he is one of the few who can par the 
course morę often than not, and there’s a 
lot a beginner can learn from him. In ad- 
dition to knowing the swing and funda- 
mentals as well as anyone Lve seen, he 
is an inspiration to all of us.” 

I could tell Osterhoudt wasn’t a regular 
pro when I heard him giving away advice 
— free — over a piece of pie in the club- 
house. What is morę, the advice was 
singularly uncomplicated, and that does- 
n’t jibe with what I know about teaching 
pros either: to cure a hook, point the toe 
of the front foot outward, toward the 
green. Lawrence and Osterhoudt, who 
often play together, have both eagled 
the par-four, 335-yard ninth hole — 
madę it in two strokes. They did it on 


successive days. There have been a couple 
of eagles at the 251-yard eighth and 
three holes-in-one in the last five years at 
the 160-yard par-three seventh. 

“Lve never gone around in par,” Law¬ 
rence said, "but I will. A man just doesn’t 
build a golf course he can’t par.” 

The average Stamford Valley golfer, 
being no Arnold Palmer, looks forward 
to the third hole. "That’s the one that at- 
tracts me a lot of new golfers,” Lawrence 
said. It is short, straight, wide open and 
allows four strokes. 

“Any decent golfer is likely to get a 
birdie there, and a beginner stands a good 
chance of getting a par,” Lawrence said. 
“A pro over at Bennington, used to give 
lessons here and he gave me sonie advice, 
*Don’t build something thaPs going to 
discourage a new golfer.’ So Fm not fool- 
ing around with number three.” 

The toughest hole, by far, is the par- 
five sixth, 450 yards but uphill all the 
way, its extremely narrow fairway bor- 
dered by thick woods and ending in what 
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Sometimes golfers from around the area like to take refuge at Leroy 
Lawrences popular links to straighten out the peccadillos which make for 
sniggers iii morę fashionable places. Aboue, Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Osterhoudt 
relax in front of the clubhouse, a reuamped caretaker s shed, while 
they obserue the lively action on the course and hark the cries 
oj “fore”—or is it “five” or “six” ? 


seems to be the smallest green on the 
course, and they’re all smali. One of the 
editors of a big, slick sports magazine 
that devotes considerable space and en- 
ergy to golf once toured the Stamford 
Valley course, pausing to watch the trout 
play in the Hoosac alongside the fifth fair- 
way as he was casually making a birdie 
on that hole, then climbing the trail 
through the woods to the elevated sixth 
tee. 

“My god,” he said. “Is that supposed 
to be a fairway?” 

The tenth and eleventh holes were still 
under construction the last time I visted 
Stamford Valley, although their tees and 
greens were about finished. 

"Ifs a little unusual, Tm told, but it 
was the best place to put it,” Lawrence 
says. He intended to build nine new 
holes when he designed the tenth and 
eleventh, but later decided to have an 
eleven-hole golf course — and thafs a 
little unusual, too, a little morę so, I'm 
told, than blizzards in Trinidad. 


“I’ve been awfully lucky,” Lawrence 
says, “and a good thing, too, because I 
surę didn’t know what the devil I was 
doing. I thought you had to roli the 
greens, for one thing. Went to a lot of 
trouble fil ling two old farm rollers with 
cement to make them heavier. Then 1 
happened to mention rolling my greens to 
a greenskeeper down in Massachusetts 
and he looked at me like I was crazy. 
The problem with greens, it turns out, is 
to keep them soft, to keep them from 
packing down.” 

Possibly it was luck, or possibly it was 
the work of sonie corner of Providence 
that has decided that if there is to be a 
Greening of Vermont, it will be done by 
Vermonters in their own implacable style. 
With real greens, perhaps. If there is such 
a corner of Providence, I like to think ot 
it as having the physical characteristics 
of a breakfast nook, where there is a 
good view of the mountains and pie on 
the table. 
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summer time 


the long dreamed ojseason ojnature’sjull 
awakening, seems to spur the pace of humans, 
too. The hills and valleys—even the mountain 
summits—at last are in fuli uerdure. A wami 
sun stirs the blood, commanding youngsters to 
aduentures and roving explorations. Their 
elders in like manner pulled inexorahly to the 
world outside,jnd reasons jor ahandoning 
eueryday chores and embark clandestinely on 
excursions through the bright countryside. 


Scenes at the Leon Gilbert farm on the Prosper 
Road , Woodstock, this page, are by Gregory 
Smith. Orwell is the settingfor Janet Mullins 9 
photographs, opposite, of children and summer. 
The old house in Monkton, surrounded by Indian 
Paint Brush, is by Tom M. Fyles. 


In a whole year eonie not so many such days 
oj fuli warmth and beauty that a Vermonter 
can put them by. And while aduancing years 
may for some stop short oj wild exuberance, 
the joys ojsummertime are therejor all to see 
and savor. 
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At left jrom the top: swimmers in the elear White 
Riuer at South Royalton, by Hans Wendler; 
Norman Macluers shot oj Lakę Dunmore 
sailing; and Peter Miller s fishermen on the 
Ten Bends oj the Lamoille near Johnson. 

Aboue, Ray Bates records the drama of 
Champlain and the Adirondacks beyond the 
peaceful farmlands oj Charlotte. 




















1 \ l ater * s a ma ^ n ingredient ojthe Vermont 
V V summertime—waters seen across verdant 
farmlands blue and shining; waters cool and 
elear, inuiting its use. 

Water drawn to the hroken clouds on hot 
afternoons is part of summertime. So are those 
days when warm rains refresh the land’s rich 


greens, and when low-hanging clouds brush 
the mountaintops, to bathe the uplandforests 
with cooling mist. 

But these are just the background hues, 
against which the warm color accents oj 
nestled barns, oj leas carpeted with hright 
flowers, delight the eye. 
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O /J fartns and farmland-—it wouldn’t be Vermont at all 
without them ... the patterned farmscapes with blocks 
oj woodland, pasture clearings, neat mowings, the oldfarm 
huildings, and the animals free on the land once morę. This is 
part oj Vermont’s summertime, too. 

At left, Tunbridge by Tom M. Fyles. Aboue, Dor set Mountain by Dauid W. Cain from 
Vinegar Hill near Dcmby Four Corners. Below, a farm scene near Jerusalem by Janet Mullins 
and an old Marshfield farmhouse by John BeUing. 










































O ne’s whole feeling oj summer sometirnes 
is found in single settings, and in the 
quiet countryside oj lower Caledonia County. 

This part oj Vermont was settled by Scots, 
who cleared the dense forests for crops and 
for their sheep. They learned the Yankee ways, 


but kept, and have presetwed to this day, many 
of the Scottish traditions. 

In these views oj Barnet and Peacham by 
Richard W. Brown, the subtleties oj waning 
light and the dramatic presence of Iow clouds 
enhance the classic beauty oj rural Vermont. 
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Retumed Yermonter B. G. Day s grassgrowing spread lies below Sterling Mountain. 


The grass grows jaster, 
and maybe greener, at the 

Sterling Turf Farm 

Vermont’s jirst and only one 
by Robert L. Hagerman 
photographs by the Author 


A native of the central Lamoille Coun- 
ty area one day passed the level 
greensward which spread out for acres 
around a clustered farmhouse and barns 
between Johnson and North Hyde Park; 
later he told friends, “Anybody who wants 
to keep up that much lawn must be out 
of his mind!” 

The “anybody” in this case was B. G. 
(Bing) Day, and while he sometimes feels 
a little nuts he is not a rich man tending 
a fetish on lawns. His 75 acres of high- 
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quality bluegrass and other varieties are 
in fact a commercial turf-growing busi¬ 
ness, the first and, after seven years still, 
the only one of its kind in Vermont. 

Day, now 62, is a native son returned 
home. He was born and lived for some 
years in nearby Morristown. With World 
War II he entered the electrical contract- 
ing field in Massachusetts and Connecti¬ 
cut, where in the latter case he had his 
own business. But he got fed up with this 
because "it kept me inside too much" and 
decided to return to Vermont to make a 
1 iving with some form of outdoor activity. 
From observation of turf farms in his 
area and elsewhere and with some self-ed- 
ucation on the subject he settled upon 
this as his new endeavor. 

In 1965 Day acquired the 300 acres 
where he is now located and established 
his Sterling Turf Farms, the name being 
taken from the Sterling Rangę of moun- 
tains visible to the Southwest. At the be- 
ginning he also raised nursery stock trees 
but the return was not great enough, and 
he dropped that part of the business a 
couple of years ago. 

The raising of turf follows a two-year 
cycle between planting and harvesting. 
Preparation for the seeding, which is 
done in late summer through the fali, in- 
volves the normal plowing, harrowing, 
liming and fertilizing. In addition, special 
equipment is used to carefully smooth 
the surface as a base for the turf to follow. 

After the grass comes up there follows 
a spraying with herbicides to eliminate 
weeds. The planting is then allowed to 
maturę for the balance of the two-year 
cycle while the root system is fed ex- 
tensively with additional fertilizer and 
builds to sufficient strength to allow for 
the harvesting and handling of the cut 
turf. During this time the grass is cut regu- 
larly with big gang mowers — twice a 
week in the spring, once a week during 
the drier part of the growing season. 

The harvesting is done with another 
special machinę which leaves behind 
11/2 -by-4-foot strips about one inch thick. 
These are folded over with the roots on 
the outside and piled on wooden pallets 
for loading on trucks. (One misconcep- 
tion which Day is continually counter- 
ing is that his turf-harvesting is rapidly 
removing all of his farnTs topsoil; in fact, 
he States, the cutting machinę shakes 
most of the soil from the compact root 
system and very little is lost.) 

Busiest time for harvesting is ten weeks 
each in the spring and fali, though some 
turf is sold throughout the summer and it 
can be harvested up until the snów falls 
or the ground freezes. 


The landscaping contractor or other 
customer generally is responsible for re- 
planting the sod, though Day occasion- 
ally does this. Preparation of the ground 
to take the "instant Iawn” is basically the 
same as for growing it from seed though 
the necessity for a covering of good top¬ 
soil is less stringent. 

The ground is wetted thoroughly and 
the strips laid out in tight formation. 
The area is then rolled and subsequently 
watered regularly until the turf re-estab- 


thing the following morning. 

Weather, as for any agricultural prod- 
uct, is a key factor (“harvesting turf is 
pretty messy in the pouring rain but 
when a customer needs an order he gets 
it”). For dry periods Day has a pond on 
his farm from which he can extend irri- 
gating pipę to pump water to an area be¬ 
ing harvested so that the turf is put in 
thoroughly sound condition for the cut¬ 
ting machinę. 

Day’s staple crop is bluegrass in sever- 



Harvesting machinę cuts turf in uniform strips. tis folded and placed on pallets for shipment. 


lishes itself. With proper care Day’s turf 
can actually be grown on concrete or 
asphalt and has been used for sod roofs 
by some architects. 

One difficulty of Day’s business is that 
he has to be at the buyer’s beck and cali. 
Once cut, turf begins to deteriorate. Thus 
a customer at some distance may cali in 
the morning with an order to be ready 
for loading on a truck late that afternoon. 
An overnight haul then gets the turf to 
the site for immediate replanting first 


al varieties and mixes — Merion, Ken¬ 
tucky, Baron and Fylking. These are suit- 
able for generally open, sunny areas — 
golf fairways, playing fields, parks, lawns 
for commercial and institutional build- 
ings and highway rest areas. 

Other types of turf have morę spe- 
cialized uses. For shady areas a mixture 
of bluegrass and fescue is used; the latter 
is actually the better shade grass, but by 
itself it grows fiat. So the bluegrass is 
added to make it “stand up.” For golf 
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greens one or another variety of so-called 
bent grass is used. This is a very fine-tex- 
tured grass which can tolerate Iow mow- 
ing. The Vermont Department of Agri- 
culture certifies each of the Sterling turfs 
as true to type and as disease-free and 
weed-free. 

Much of Day’s turf goes out of State to 
customers in the major metropolitan 
areas, notably Boston. In these areas, he 
notes, sodding instead of seeding of 
lawns is a nearly universal practice. In 
Vermont, however, it’s a case of building 
a market. 

For the landscaper, sodding is some- 
what morę expensive than growing a lawn 
from scratch — 1,000 square feet of 
Sterling turf costs about $65. But gone 
for the lawn planter are most of the wor- 
ries of producing a top-quality grass. And 
as a recent news article by the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Extension Service noted 
on the subject, “If you want to surprise 
your neighbors, you can install a whole 
front lawn in a single night.” 

What about artificial turf, that recent 
development so much publicized as the 
playing surface at Houston’s Astrodome? 
Day’s not worried about the competi- 
tion. “It’s very expensive,” he says, “and 
complicated to install and it’s hard on 
clothing to play on.” As for the ecol- 
ogy-minded, he concludes, only the real 
stuff gives off fresh oxygen to our troubled 
atmosphere; “a 50-foot square of lawn 
will supply the daily oxygen needs for a 
family of four!” <&> 


Pallets of turf folded roots out, are loaded and trucked 
quickly to construction sites for immediate replanting . 
Strips are about a half-inch thick, contain little soil. 



At building sites, this at nearby Johnson State 
College, the strips are ftted tightly on 
well-prepared soil, are watered and rolled. 
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rnpHE most disastrous forest fire in 
1 Vermont’s history began at noon on 
May 13th, 1883. Sweeping over the re¬ 
gion around Lakę Groton, along the linę 
of the Montpelier & Wells River Railroad, 
it trapped morę than a hundred persons 
in a wilderness interno. 

It was a combination of gale winds and 
fire which threw the people 1 iving at the 
Lake’s mili village into this situation 
where “no person could raise a hand to 
stay the fire or save property of any kind,” 
so the Yermont Chronicie reported later. 

The large lumbering settlement had 
been located here sińce 1879 on meadow- 


commodated a storę, post office, dining 
rooms and kitchen. Upstairs were sleep¬ 
ing quarters for thirty men. 

There were three large tenement houses 
for workers’ families, a schoolhouse, 
blacksmith shop and an engine house. 
The plain wooden buildings were painted 
gray or barn red. 

No trees shaded the road and houses, 
but close by were the dense forests. Ev- 
erything was associated with lumbering, 
and even the holes in the road were 
patched with sawdust. Horses and a few 
cows grazed in the smali fields. Except 
for workers, such as the head sawyers, the 
people here regarded their stays as tem- 
porary — until jobs became available 
in less isolated places. 

In mid-November groups of French- 
Canadian loggers used to arrive by train, 
settling in at the smaller boarding house 
at the Lake’s north end. AU winter they 
felled trees and skidded logs over the ice 


land at the Lake’s south end. The mili it- 
self was at the water’s edge and was con- 
nected to the railroad by a short spur linę. 
As many as 24 cars loaded with dressed 
lumber might be standing here at one 
time. 

The station was called Lakeside, and 
here also was the home of the mili man¬ 
ager. A dirt road ran for about three- 
quarters of a mile from the depot to the 
mili, and along it stood the other build¬ 
ings of the mili company. In its bare es- 
sentials it was typical of lumber commu- 
nities of the period. Ali of the structures 
were necessary to the operation of the 
mili or for those who worked there. 

The settlement comprised three barns, 
a large storehouse and a two-and-a-half 
story boarding house. Its first floor ac- 


The hundred just escaped with their lives, as 

FIRE STRUCK THE FOREST 

in Vermont’s great woodland disaster 
by Marion Lindsay Proudfoot 
Drawings by Robert MacLean 
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women and twenty children, raced for 
their lives toward the Lakę as the tower- 
ing, wind-borne flames seized building 
after building with lightening speed. 

The women and children were hurried 
into three smali boats, which were rowed 
out toward the middle of the Lakę. The 
men hastily constructed four rafts — 
and so rushed were they by the flames 
that the ropes of some were not securely 
fastened and men had to lie down and 
hołd the logs together. 

The high winds continued and tossed 
the Lakę surface wildly, while blinding 
smoke added the hazard of suffoca- 
tion to that of drowning. 

Further out on the Lakę the terrified 
women and children watched the high 
wali of fire leap toward them and then 
encircle the Lakę. Their clothing now 
began to catch fire in the boats from fad¬ 
ing sparks. They were trapped thus on 
the Lakę for five hours, keeping alive 
by bailing water on the children and 
themselves with their hats. 

The residents of Groton village, five 
miles to the east, had seen smoke for so 
many days that they did not remark on 
the high, billowing clouds until that after- 
noon. The late train from Wells River 


or along tow paths to the mili, using 
many teams of horses and oxen for the 
work. 

The other men, Portuguese who han- 
dled the mili work under a permanent 
foreman’s direction, had come to the area 
in the 1870’s to help build the railroad 
through the Groton wilderness. By hand 
they cleared the road bed, hewing rock 
cuts and boulders with pickaxes for nine 
miles skirting Groton Pond. 

For eighty years following its comple- 
tion in 1873 the linę connected the Cen¬ 
tral Vermont at Montpelier with the 
Boston & Maine at Wells River. The route 
passed through East Montpelier, Plain- 
field, Marshfield, Lanesboro, Lakeside, 
Groton and South Ryegate, with many 
flag stops in between. 

Roads were few in this section, and for 
many places like the mili the trains were 
the only means of transportation and 
communication. The lumber companies 


provided a valuable part of the railroad’s 
business. 

In the late Spring of 1883 the serious 
threat of fire had hung for days over the 
mili community on the Lakę. Several 
brush fires starting near West Groton had 
been fought and put out. But then on Sat- 
urday, May 13th an alarm was rung just 
at noontime when sudden, violent winds 
fanned a nearby brush fire, and sparks 
started a blaze in the engine room of the 
mili itself. 

The fire was ąuickly put out, but at the 
same time a worker some sixty rods from 
the mili decided to burn over his potato 
patch in preparation for Spring planting. 
The sudden high wind ąuickly swept this 
fire out of control. 

Tali flames came sweeping over the 
hill from the south and immediately ig- 
nited the railroad station. Incredible as 
it seems, the whole settlement was ablaze 
within fifteen minutes. 

The terrified and helpless residents, 
numbering some seventy men, twenty 













was stopped at the village with orders to 
proceed no further. Passengers were 
disembarked, and there being no inn, 
townspeople lodged the stranded. 

By this time the raging forest fire had 
raced from Lakeside depot five miles up 
the track, destroying the buildings at Pea- 
body Station, barns and log cabins, and 
had roared on into the woods to the 
west. The forest was mainly white pine, 
which burns faster and hotter than most 
Yermont trees. 


The afternoon train approaching 
from Montpelier had to turn back beyond 
Marshheld. A fire engine then was sent 
out but could not get within three miles 
of the mili, where it all had started. 

The rescue party from Groton, expect- 
ing to encounter a tragic loss of life, 
quickly set out on foot along the side of 
the Wells River and the brook which 
empties into it from the Lakę. 

Finally coming out into the desolate, 
smoking scene at the Lakę, the rescuers 
found that several people had been pain- 
fully burned in their flight, but nobody 
was seriously hurt. 

The owner of the mili, a Mr. Baldwin, 
was found nearly immersed in the waters 
of the brook just below the dam at the 
Lake’s end. He and four others, making a 
finał effort to save some of the animals, 
were the last to flee the settlement. They 
had to run toward the brook to the east, 
protecting themselves with wet blankets. 
One man was found clinging to a tree 
branch over deep water, dipping himself 
from time to time to obtain relief from 
the heat and smoke. 

Twelve of the people needed medical 
attention, and they were led to a special 
train that was sent out as far as the tracks 
would permit beyond Peabody Station. 
But this meant a walk of morę than three 
miles around the other end of the Lakę. 

While the train waited, witnesses re- 
ported they were surrounded by scores 
of rabbits which also were seeking safety. 
As soon as the survivors were lifted to 
the train it pulled away quickly, for the 
flames now were approaching and sparks 
were lighting new fires ahead of the train. 

A young engineer, James Boutwell, 
was at the rescue train’s throttle, and he 
raced it at top speed through the smoke 
and patches of fire to the first possible 
stop at East Montpelier. Here water was 
taken on and the train’s scorched sides 
cooled before continuing to Montpelier, 
where the injured were placed in hos- 
pital. 

The fire loss for the railroad was ex- 
tensive. It included a year of freight busi¬ 
ness, the destroyed depot and water tank, 
600 cords of wood and 24 loaded freight 
cars. The heat of the fire destroyed near¬ 
ly one mile of track. But the burned ties 
and twisted rails were replaced in ten 
days. 

The mili people themselves were left 
homeless, destitute and without liveli- 
hood. By chance a few trunks contain- 
ing personal possessions were found 
piled in an area that was untouched by 
the sweeping flames. 

To a smali degree two of the people 
were fortunate. Mrs. Hiram Dennis had 



quickly decided that her new Singer sew- 
ing machinę was her most prized posses- 
sion. Men carried it to the boats, but of 
course there was no room. It was dropped 
in shallow water and later was recovered. 
Sawyer O. G. Smith’s savings of $600, 
hidden in his section of a railroad car on 
a siding, that served as lodging for several 
workers, were found later in part in the 
ruins. The $400 in silver had partly 
melted. 

All of the valuable mili equipment 
was destroyed save for two steam boilers, 
but insurance covered all but $ 6,000 of 
the company’s loss. Every building in the 
settlement was gone, and also destroyed 
were two million feet of lumber and 
many of the domestic animals. But the 
most lasting damage was to the land it- 
self, for forest fires destroy morę than 
trees and buildings. Gone also was the 
forest cover and all the wildlife in the re¬ 
gion, which could not escape the flames. 
The deep moss and ground cover of cen- 
turies was scorched to ashes above the 
granitic soil. It was decades before 
earthworms lived here again and the rob- 
ins could return. 

As a direct result of the disastrous 
Groton fire the present Vermont fire 
warden system was enacted in 1904. Its 
passage was nudged by fires in 1903 at 
the Lake’s northern end and in Marshfield. 

But the great fire of 1883 was almost 
eclipsed by a new one in 1908 which 
started near a camp on the east shore of 
the lakę and consumed 1,000 acres of 
fine timber. 

In the 1883 fire many morę acres had 
burned, but this was mainly cut-over land 
rather than heavy timber. Finally the 
new green edged in and covered the 
blackened wasteland, and within thirty 
years a new mili and settlement had been 
re-established. The great fire remained 
only in the memory of those who were 
caught in its center and lived to tell the 
story. 
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Back at Earthworm Manor 
in Ripton, dreaming up 
new aduentures for 
Alexander Botts, is Vermont’s 

Dean of Fiction 

William Hazlett Upson 
by Murray Hoyt 


Alexander Botts sells again. That’s 
certainly nice, you say, but who 
the heck is Alexander Botts? What has he 
got to do with Vermont? 

Weil, Alexander Botts is one of the 
best known fiction characters of the last 
half century, thanks to the old Saturday 
Evening Post. And both he and his creator, 
William Hazlett Upson, are Vermonters. 

Alexander dropped from sight coinci- 
dent with the death of the Post , but ap- 
peared again in the 1971 Summer issue 
of the “new” Saturday Evening Post, 
operating from his retirement home in 
Ripton, Vermont, halfway up the moun- 
tain above Middlebury. His fans, and they 
are legion, were delighted to have news 
of his further exploits and to see a picture 
of him beside his Ripton mail box reading 
a letter from Gilbert Henderson, his for- 
mer boss. 

To ask about this, 1 called on Bill Up¬ 
son and Marjorie Wright Upson, a girl 
whom he married in 1923 and who 
brought him back to her home town to 
live. His retirement home in Ripton is 
called “Earthworm Manor.” It was named 
for the fictional tractor company Bill wrote 
about. Bill has another home in Middle¬ 
bury. 

The best way I know of to help you 
understand Bill Upson is to tell you about 
a continuing series of articles on “Cities 
of America” which the Saturday Evening 
Post was running back about 1947. Bill 
wanted to be in on it, but as usual his ap- 
proach was different from anyone else’s. 

He suggested to the editors that, be- 
cause there were morę people living in 
smali towns than in any one city, they 
should let him write about Middlebury 
(population 5,000) to represent the people 
in all these smali towns. It was a tribute to 
the interest and amusement which Bill 
can generate in presenting such unortho- 
dox ideas, that the Post stood still for this 
one. 

The article was terrific and in describ- 
ing the years of “exhaustive research” that 
had gone into the doing of the piece Bill 
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wrote, “Further to acquaint myself with 
the spirit of the place, 1 even went so far 
as to marry one of the natives.” 

The Post had said they would pay ex- 
penses on these assignments. So when the 
story came out, the page about authors, 
“Keeping Posted,” said rather plaintively 
that with the Upson script they had re- 
ceived BilPs expense account which read, 
“I have lived in Middlebury for 23 years. 
All this time I have gathered materiał for 
this article. I figurę it cost me perhaps 
$10,000 a year, so I present my bill for 
$230,000.” 

This is pure Upson. As far as I know 
Bill has never reacted to any situation or 
idea the pedestrian way that anybody else 
would. And I for one hope he never does. 
The Upson way is too unexpected and 
amusing and altogether delightful. 

It is these qualities which have madę 
his stories so successful over the years. 
His ideas are ingenious, novel. You have 
absolutely no chance of outguessing him 
on how his stories will end. His character 
Alexander Botts is cocky, self-assured, 
outrageous at times, a big operator always. 
But Bill has him operating against the 
background of other characters who are 
completely establishment, their reactions 
highly predictable. 

His stories have had an unprecedented 
record. Just over 100 Alexander Botts 
stories were bought and printed by the 
Saturday Evening Post. Only one of the 
stories was ever rejected permanently. I 
was with Bill when he went to mail that 
one and I asked him to let me drop it 
through the slot because “— it would be 
nice to mail something to the Post that was 
surę to be accepted.” The Post promptly 
refused it. 

This record may not seem like much to 
you. But to writers above middle age it is 
astonishing and enviable. I personally 
know a lot of writers, good writers, too, 
who tried as many as a hundred times to 
sell to the Post without succeeding once. 

Those were only the Botts stories. In 
addition Bill sold other fiction to the Post 


and other magazines, notably a dozen or 
so stories of World War I in which Bill 
served as a private in the artillery. These 
stories were later collected in a book called 
Me and Henry and the Artillery. It starts 
out, “During the war me and Henry Elton 
was privates in the artillery. I don’t like 
the artillery. And I hate the whole damn 
army.” 

BilPs fiction technique is liawless. It is 
so effortless that people in all walks of 
life think there’s nothing to it; anything 
that easy, they could do. The Botts stories 
are told in letter form, which adds to this 
illusion. Everybody can write letters. Many 
of them try, and when they get their man- 
uscripts back rejected, they are outraged. 
Serious young intellectuals are bitter be¬ 
cause they may have just had a work en- 
titled, “The Decadence of the Capitalistic 
System” rejected, which their friends said 
had tremendous literary merit. Yet this 
man Upson has sold a series of letters 
about a tractor salesman, for a lot of 
money, too, that they feel just anybody 
could have written. 

Actually Bill spends weeks, even months, 
plotting a story, and agonizes over getting 
it to seem so effortless. In my opinion his 
beginnings rank with the best ever written. 
When you finish reading the first para- 
graph of one of his stories you know who 
the main character is, what his problem is, 
when all this happened, and where. You 
will get other facts, too, that hook your 
interest. You will get a hint of the conflict 
to come between the conservative Presi- 
dent, Gilbert Henderson, and the innova- 
tive and free-wheeling Botts. 

Just as an example, “The Big Tree” be- 
gins with a telegram from Botts to Hen¬ 
derson, sent from Bridgeport, Conn., De- 
cember 12, 1933. It reads, arrived here 

YESTERDAY AND FOUND JAMES DODD OUR 
LOCAL DEALER ALL EXC1TED OVER VERY 
LIVE PROSPECT WHO HAD PROMISED TO BUY 
TRACTOR IF WE WOULD DEMONSTRATE BY 
MOVING BIG TREE FOR HIM STOP PLANNED 
TO DO THIS TODAY BUT LAST NIGHT SOME 
DIRTY BUM STOLE THE TREE STOP PLEASE 
WIRE ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS TO BE 
OFFERED AS A REWARD FOR ITS RETURN 
STOP WE MUST ACT QUICK TO AVOID SERIOUS 
EMBARRASSMENT 
ALEXANDER BOTTS 

Think that over. If Em any judge you 
would like to know morę. And you are 
positive Henderson won’t send any $ 1000. 
1 submit that this is a terrific beginning. 

Two of Botts’ ideas I found particularly 
interesting. One was his explanation of 
why he disobeyed Henderson’s orders. He 
said he did not believe in obeying blindly 
the order which his superior had actually 
given, but rather he obeyed the order 




which that superior would have given if 
he had known what he was talking about. 
And the Botts reply when Henderson told 
him he must cooperate with a certain man. 
'How can I cooperate with him,” Botts 
said, “when he won’t do what I tell him 
to?” The Upson fiction stories have been 
collected into eight books. 

In addition to his fiction. Bill wrote a 
number of articles the best known of which 
was “Ergophobia.” He says, “Ergophobia 
is defined in the larger dictionaries as a 
morbid fear or hatred of work. (From the 
Greek er gon, meaning energy or work, 
plus phobus , meaning fear.) Sufferers from 
ergophobia are known as ergophobes. 
Many people — especially employers — 
have an unreasonable prejudice against 
ergophobes.” 

Deadpan and with tongue firmly stuck 
in cheek Bill examines the whole subject 
in an extremely scientific way. One con- 
clusion he comes up with is that anyone 
in the army who goofs off and hides away 
— “the hiders away by day” — when 
trivial, make-work orders are being passed 
out, is the backbone of the operation. In- 
stead of being all tired out when the actual 
fighting starts, he is rested and able to do 
a terrific job when it counts. 

The Post used to run an editor’s notę 
after series articles, telling when the next 
in the series would appear. After the Ergo¬ 
phobia article the editor’s notę showed 
the fine hand of Upson. It said, “This is 
one of a series of articles on this subject. 
However, the second will not appear in 
the next or any subsequent issue because 


Mr. Upson has been too lazy to write it.” 

Bill also lectured on Ergophobia, and 
one time I introduced him when he was 
speaking to a men’s club on this subject. It 
being a very scientific lecture, he said 
there would be a question period at the 
end. He had a considerable sprinkling of 
college professors in his audience and he 
was not too easy on them. 

In the question period one professor 
rosę and asked in a tonę of annoyance, 
“Mr. Upson, you have said college pro¬ 
fessors are ergophobes. Do you mean all 
college professors?” 

“No indeed, professor,” Bill said. “I 
don't know all the college professors.” 

Bill also did an article, “You, Too, 
Can Be An Author.” 

There were, he said, three questions 
which were asked him. “Is writing short 
stories as soft a racket as it looks?” — 
“How much do they pay you?” — “If you 
can do it, why couldn’t I?” 

The answers? “Yes, the writing busi¬ 
ness is a fairly soft racket. They pay me 
plenty. And if I can get by with it there is 
no reason why you or anybody else can’t 
do just as well.” 

The way he got started as a writer, he 
claims in that article, was while he was 
working as a tractor man. He had to write 
regular reports to the home office. Once 
while he was convalescing from a serious 
operation he wrote a short story entirely 
madę up of a tractor man’s reports from 
the field. They were the best reports he 
had ever written because he was not 
hampered by having to stick to facts. How 


much better and easier he decided, to sit 
around and make up fine reports than to 
work all day and then be hampered in the 
eports you wrote, by the truth. 

Occasionally Bill would get involved 
in some activity, like writing a musical 
for the college’s 150th anniversary or a 
movie in Hollywood. And shortly there- 
after there would appear in the Post a 
mildly hilarious account of his adventures. 
He also wrote an article with the inspired 
title, “Advice to Privates of Futurę Wars.” 

Bill tries out his ideas in everyday con- 
versation. He can do this because when 
he talks to you he is trying to interest you, 
enlighten you, or amuse you. Never, un- 
like too many of the people you talk with, 
is he talking to impress you. 

When he comes to your house socially 
and a large group sits around the living 
room, you’11 see Bill talking with the per¬ 
son next to him. The person on the other 
side of him will begin to listen; then the 
two each side of them. Before long every- 
body in the room will be listening to Bill, 
not because they have to, but because they 
choose to. 

Actually these people are getting for 
nothing something that others at one time 
paid a heavy admission fee to hear. Be¬ 
cause Bill was approached by the Colston 
Leigh lecture agency to become one of its 
stable of lecturers. For years they booked 
tours of several weeks for Bill all over the 
country. 

When the Post folded. Bill retired. But 
last winter he received a phone cali and 
the caller said, “Mr. Upson, I am Frederic 
Birmingham, editor of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post"' 

Bill thought, “Here is some screwball. 
Pil hang up.” 

But luckily he didn’t. He learned that 
Mr. Birmingham was editor of the “new" 
Saturday Evening Post and wanted Bill to 
write a Botts story for the first issue. Bill 
agreed to do it. He has sińce signed to 
write a second one. 

However he warned, “If I write a story 
it will be different. It will have a beginning, 
a middle, and an ending.” 

In the story Alexander Botts says, “Life 
in Ripton, Vermont is perfect. Our chil- 
dren and grandchildren visit us from time 
to time, staying just long enough for us 
to enjoy them, but not long enough for 
the younger brats to become a nuisance. 

. . . We spend our days strolling the woods, 
visiting with our friendly neighbors, tak- 
ing part in various local community activ- 
ities, sitting around the open fire in winter 
or lolling about in the shade in summer.” 

Now if I didn’t know that this was Alex- 
ander Botts talking, I’d think that it was 
William Hazlett Upson himself. 
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LIYING HERITAGE 


CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 



S kinny-dipping has been a controversial issue in Vermont dur- 
ing the past two summers, and most likely it will continue 
to be a lively topie again this year. 

Last summer a judge in Washington County sentenced a 
Warren man to 20 days in jail for skinny-dipping in the Mad 
River. The young man’s father, an executive with Life Magazine 
in New York, expressed amazement in a telephone cali to his 
son when he was told about this severe penalty. “Why didn’t 
you try something simple,” the father asked his son sarcastical- 
ly, “1 ike robbing a gas station?” 

Everybody in Vermont seems to know what skinny-dipping 
means — swimming in the nudę — and it’s a rare Vermonter 
who hasn’t experienced that thrill at one time or another. The 
20-day sentence given the Warren dipper was ultimately dis- 
missed when the state’s attorney for Washington County, Kim- 
berly Cheney, decided to drop the charges. A lot of Vermonters 
thought this was a wise move indeed, sińce the jails couldn’t hołd 
everybody who dipped occasionally in an isolated mountain 
stream or obscure swimming hole. 

Responding to the public interest in the skinny-dipping is¬ 
sue, the state’s attorney for Chittenden County, Patrick Leahy, 
offered these guidelines in a statement that received wide at- 
tention, including a story in Time Magazine: 

1. In public areas (e.g. North Beach in Burlington) and semi- 
public areas: Nudę bathing is not acceptable. In such 
instances, the officer receiving the complaint should or¬ 
der the person to dress. Failure to stay clothed should re- 
sult in summons to Court. 

2. On private land out of view of the public: The State has no 
legitimate interest and swimmers should be left alone. 

3. In secluded areas sometimes publicly used (e.g. rivers, 
swimming holes, etc): If no member of the public present 
is offended, no disorderly conduct has taken place. If 
members of the public (e.g. families wishing to use the 
swimming area) complain, proceed as in No. 1 above. 

But the part of Leahy’s statement that received most atten- 
tion was his explanation of how he derived these guidelines. ‘I 
ensconced myself at my family’s summer farm near Montpelier 
during the Fourth of July weekend and researched the issue,” 
he stated. “I began by reviewing the Norman Rockwell paint- 
ings, thoughtfully resurrected by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, showing such activities taking place allegedly in Ver- 
mont (along this linę I was unable to either confirm or refute 
the persistent rumor that Vermont’s number one politician, 
Calvin Coolidge, had also engaged in such activity within the 
borders of this State while subject to Vermont laws). 

"I have also discussed — after grants of immunity — experi- 
ences of this naturę enjoyed by some of Vermont's prosecutors, 
judges, law-enforcement officers and sailboat operators. After 
checking the Statute of Limitations, I have even reviewed past 


histories with some of my contemporaries during my teenage 
years in Montpelier. Also, each member of my ofhce offered 
to investigate this matter in an undercover manner (so to speak). 

“It appears that most Vermonters Lve talked to have en¬ 
gaged in such scandalous activity at some time in their life 
(with the exception of a couple I didn't believe who claimed to 
have done so in May. Everyone knows the high probability of 
frostbite in May in Vermont).” 

The pro dippers refer to Vermont’s history to justify the in- 
nocence of nudity. They remind us that when two of Vermont’s 
most heroic figures during the Revolutionary War, Ephraim 
Webster of Newbury and Richard Wallace of Thetford, swam 
across Lakę Champlain from Fort Ticonderoga to Mount In- 
dependence in Orwell in the late fali of 1777, to deliver impor- 
tant dispatches without the British capturing them, they did so 
with their clothes bound behind their necks by cords across 
their foreheads. And by goiły, they add, if the Vermont Bicen- 
tennial Commission re-enacts this feat in 1977, on its 200th 
anniversary, the swimmers should be skinny-dippers in order to 
be faithful to historical accuracy! 

Critics of skinny-dipping who don’t dismiss the whole busi¬ 
ness as dangerously immoral often complain that the practice 
is simply an inconvenience to others. Vermont residents, in 
letters to their local newspapers, have expressed dismay in re- 
counting how they trudged through the woods to some favorite 
little oasis of beauty that they and only a few other people know 
about, and discovered the hide-away was “polluted” by someone 
swimming or basking in the nudę. 

Some dippers think their critics are simply “Peeping Toms” 
who “tut-tut” in disgust at nudę swimming while riveting 
their eyes on it with complete fascination. Harpo Marx, of the 
famous Marx Brothers comedy team, has explained how a 
skinny-dipper can get rid of snoopers. In his memoir, entitled 
Harpo Speaks, Harpo recalls life on an island called Neshobe, 
in Lakę Bomoseen, which Alexander Woollcott owned and 
used as a vacation retreat: 

“Once I spotted a rowboat fuli of rubbernecks headed our 
way, towards the island. I stripped off all my clothes, smeared 
myself with mud, and went whooping and war-dancing down 
to the shore, making Gookies and brandishing a club. The tour- 
ists rowed away fast enough to have won the Poughkeepsie 
Regatta. That put an end to the snooping that season.” 

So far the debate about skinny-dipping has generally been 
good natured, and has produced some humorous stories. The 
late W. Arthur Simpson of Lyndonville was fond of telling 
about an attractive young lady in her middle 20’s whose job 
required her to drive to farms along back-country dirt roads on 
hot and dusty summer days. On one particular “scorcher” in 
July she drove near an inviting pond in mid-afternoon, and de¬ 
cided to refresh herself with a quick dip into the cool waters. 
She piled all her clothes carefully on the bank and then waded 
in — and the sensation of the water enveloping her body was a 
complete delight. But then she heard a twig break in the under- 
brush along the bank, and she became very tense. Soon she 
heard morę noises along the bank. “Who’s there?” she called out 
nervously. A voice replied: ‘Henry.” She couldn't tell by the 
timbre of the voice if Henry was a boy or a man. “How old are 
you, Henry?” she asked. Came back the answer: 'Tm 85, 
dammit.” 

The debate about skinny-dipping can get emotional quite 
easily, morę so when swimming in the nudę and other aspects 
ot nudity get all tangled up together. Although the issue may re- 
main in the public eye, we hope you will avoid the public eye if 
you’re a skinny-dipper. This would be one way to deflate the 
controversy. c Oo 
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Only those 
who rise before dawn 
know this delicate 
and transitory world, the 

MAGIC 

MISTY MORNINGS 
OF SUMMER 

by Clyde H. Smith, with 
photographs by the author. 

On misty mornings, the gentle 
times oj day, all oj Naturę’s 
intricacies stand revealed 
by wafted de w. Beneath dawn s 
gray cloak whispy vapor jioats 
skyward from little ponds 
and cpuiet streams. 

Then, in a burst, the first 
shafts of sunlight 
pierce the morning stillness 
with life-renewing warmth. 

Each blade of grass 
shimmers with morning magie; 

Vermont’s rolling hills 
glitter in golden light. It is 
as though Creation itself 
hadjust begun. 











Each new day presents 
a different face to the 
photographer. But for me it is 
the misty mornings that provide 
the most enchanting settings 
and an unlimited supply 
of radiant landscapes 
to choose from. 

Deu>y mornings exhibit a 
Jreshness easily captured 
on film. But the golden hues 
are short-lived, and one must 
be quick to select his subjects. 
The real secret in photography 
on misty mornings lies in 
just being there—and that 
means getting up before dawn 
to catch thefirst sunburst. 
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Fine old buildings come to life again 
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.. at Waterbury Center and Shelburne 


B uildings often outlive their orig- 
inal purposes, but arc too sturdy, 
(and handsome sometimes) to let die. 

Two Vermont communities with just 
such problem structures on their hands 
last year turned their white elephants 
into valuable village assets. 

Old Green Mountain Seminary was 
built in 1863 as a Baptist school, over 
the years adding commercial and teach- 
er training courses. The town of Water¬ 
bury in 1913 took it over and operated 
it as an elementary school. In 1965 they 
closed it down and were considering 
demolishing the building. 

Then Waterbury native Allan Luce 
and his brother, David, an architect, 
convinced vi 1 lagę residents it should be 


saved. Sixteen local people put up 
$ 1,000 each, bought it for $8,500 from 
the town and spent the rest on repairs. 

Today the Seminary houses the vi 1 - 
lagę library, a smali theater, the old 
gymnasium, and will lease areas for 
craft work, for studios and professional 
offices. An early tenant was the Happy 
Day Chi Id Center, a community project 
largely for children whose parents 
work. The popular auction and fair held 
last year, and pictured opposite, raised 
funds for its establishment. 

The Creamery — as it’s still called 
— was built on Shelburne^ outskirts in 
about 1920, solidly constructed in Brit- 
ish Tudor style. Herc area farmers 
brought their milk. The plant madę 



The Creamery (above) is the handsome 
conuersion of a sound structure into a Shelburne 
Village center for shops and offices. 

The old Seminary at Waterbury Center 
(page at left) was saved in a community effiort 
and is seruing the public needs as a center 
for the growing village. The gala auction day 
of last summer (pictured), raised funds for 
the new Day Care Center housed inside. 
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School architecture of a century ago 
and ample grounds letid themsehes to a 
wide variety of community uses today 
with few basie structural changes. 


cheese and butter, shipping fluid milk 
to the south, until the operation closed 
down about a decade ago. 

The sturdy Creamery stood vacant 
until last year, when Beaudin Moulton 
Associates, architects and planners, set 
about its reseue. With two local doctors 
they formed Shelburne Offices, Inc. and 
went to work. 

An external staircase was added, the 
attractive old Windows re-positioned, a 
new top floor filled in and the interior 
re-designed. The exterior was stuccoed 
and air conditioning was installed. 

Today the handsome Creamery 
sen/es a modern need of the community 
— as does Waterbury Center’s Semi- 
nary — here providing offices for archi¬ 
tects, attorneys, doctors, surveyors, for 
insurance and other business firms. 
There are retail shops also for the sale 
of women’s wear, books and yarn. oO® 
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Serving a different community need 
the planners of Shelburnes Creamery 
emphasized the heauy-beam Tudor 
construction in the shops and ojfices. 
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Vermont’s Quiet Reuolution 

ARTHUR RISTAU 


f \ uietly, carefully, without fuss or fanfarę, a smali group of 
Vermonters is putting the finishing touches this Summer on 
a pair of documents that could prove as significant as the state’s 
Constitution. 

Most of these people have never met, and probably never will, 
yet their efforts will have a profound impact on Vermont’s path- 
finding experiment in environmental management. 

Their charge is to devise a master plan to meld economic and 
ecological values into a design that will govern what happens to 
the physical face of Vermont in the next ąuarter century. 

Beginning in September of last year, these 91 men and women 
from Vermont’s seven environmental districts have been taking 
the perennial long, hard look at where Vermont is, where it is 
going and how it will get there. 

They are the architects of the state’s Land Capability and De- 
velopment and Land Use Plan, which will represent the cap- 
stone of a three year effort to bring into balance, and keep in 




















balance, the allocation of the state’s land and natural resources 
on the one hand, and the necessity for economic growth on the 
other. 

Act 250, the state’s innovative Land Use and Development 
Law of 1970 is the centerpiece of this experiment. In his “State 
of the State” address this year, Governor Deane C. Davis praised 
the Vermont General Assembly for enacting Act 250 and com- 
mented: "In its pragmatic, workmanlike way, Vermont has 
wrought an environmentaI revolution.” 

Act 250 is, in reality two laws. The first law, largely a reaction 
to the economic and environmental ills created by uncontrolled 
growth, established a permit system which pertains to all pro- 
spective development of consequence in the State. 

The second law, morę preventive than reactive, requires the 
preparation and adoption of a series of plans for state-wide land 
use. Upon completion, the plans will then become the primary 
guidelines for developmental regulation under the “first law.” 

Both “laws” are administered by a state-wide Environmental 
Control Board and seven district environmental commissions. 
The latter agencies process permits which must be obtained for 
proposed developments of morę than one acre in towns without 
duły adopted permanent zoning and subdivision regulations. In 
communities having these codes, permits are required for any 
development encompassing morę than ten acres. 

Permits are awarded if the District Commission is satisfied 
that the proposed subdivision is found acceptable in four major 
aspects: that it will not unduly pollute air, land or water; that it 
will pose no unreasonable burden on a community’s capacity to 
deliver municipal services; that the application conforms to any 
duły adopted local, regional and State plan and that the project 
"will not have an undue adverse effect on the scenie or natural 
beauty of the area, aesthetics, historie sites or rare and irre- 
placable natural areas.” 

Act 250’s permit system has been operative for almost two 
years. The planning phase of the legislation will be climaxed in 
January 1973 when the aforementioned Land Capability and 
Development Plan and a Land Use Plan will be presented to the 
Governor and the Vermont General Assembly for formal adop¬ 
tion. It also requires adoption by the Environmental Board. 

There is no generally agreed-upon language which describes 
just what these plans will represent. There is no disagreement 
however that they will have the force of law. Several persons 
prominent in the administration of Act 250 like the term “guide¬ 
lines for growth,” those given to stricter construction opt for the 
term “statewide zoning.” 

The law itself is somewhat ambiguous on this score, perhaps 
deliberately so. In its opening paragraphs, Act 250 says the re- 
quired plans must . . . “provide guidelines for utilization of the 
lands and environment of the State of Vermont and to define 
the goals to be achieved through land use and environmental 
control.” 

A third document called for under the law is the “Interim 
Land Capability Plan” which was adopted last Winter by the 
Environmental Board. It remains in effect until the Capability 
and Development and Land Use plans become law. 

The three plans, taken together, then become the legał under- 
pinning for the fuli implementation of Act 250 by providing spe- 
cihc criteria not only for the regulation of development but for 
the management of Vermont’s economic, human and physical 
resources, and regulation of futurę settlement patterns. 

The planning task forces, discussed earlier, were charged with 
compiling a basie statement of goals, objectives and policies for 

Hast Braintree (by Charles A. Smith), is typical ojclustered 
Vermont uillages in sonie areas now marred by strip growth. 


the State resulting in “a coordinated, efficient and economic de- 
velopment of Vermont which will, in accordance with futurę 
needs and resources, best promote the health, safety, order, con- 
venience, prosperity and welfare of the inhabitants, as well as 
efficiency and economy in the process of development.” 

The Governor’s decision to allocate the preparation of these 
goals and objectives reflected his notion that these plans should 
not be “Montpelier Plans,” but should carefully reflect the val- 
ues and aspirations of the total Vermont community. They 
should be what Jonathan Brownell, a conservation lawyer from 
Calais, calls “People’s Plans.” 

One elear, if unstated assumption in the task force arrange- 
ment is the conviction that the task force members, in addition 
to fulfilling their mandate from the governor, will, in the process, 
also be developing support for the eventual plans themselves— 
support which will be critical when the documents are presented 
to the Legislature next year. 

With this in view, Davis has sprinkled each task force with 
several legislators and prominent business and civic leaders who, 
it is presumed, will not be averse to using their influence to pro¬ 
mote adoption of the plans on which they have worked so hard 
for so long. 

In assessing the monumental chore of devising plans that will 
meet the dual test of environmental management and political 
acceptability it is instructive to examine the generał mandate 
given the task forces by Governor Davis almost a year ago. 

“The job at hand,” he wrote, “is to investigate the issues of 
population, livelihood, services and the role of government and 
to ask ourselves such questions as; How many people do we 
want in Vermont and where should they live? How should the 
land be used? What policies will help to achieve our objectives? 

“Part of the answer,” Davis said, “will come from the eco- 
logical capabilities of the land and its current use. But physical 
capability is only a first step. Within these constraints we, as 
planners, can propose generał development and land use pat¬ 
terns, we can establish priorities and we can design policies 
which advance our proposals.” 

The Governor also called on the task forces to design the 
means by which the State could execute these planning policies. 
“These implementation means,” he said, “include taxation, pub- 
lic expenditures and regulations.” 

The Governor’s guidelines are, it is agreed, an imposing chal¬ 
lenge for the task force members. They suggest that difficult, per¬ 
haps impossible conflicts must be resolved. As Fred Smith, presi- 
dent of Vermont’s largest Bank and a member of the Chittenden- 
Addison Task Force put it: "We've been asked to bite the bullet.” 

Wedding environmental quality with the necessity for eco¬ 
nomic growth is a rhetorical standby for all Vermont politicians. 
How this might be accomplished, however, how, in effect the 
bullet can be bitten, becomes the political equivalent of cam- 
paigning in a leper colony. 

Bill Cowles of Shelburne, the first chairman of the Vermont 
Environmental Board and now the state’s Secretary of Human 
Services describes the dilemma this way: 

“There are only two kinds of Vermonters,” Cowles likes to 
say, “environmentalists and environmentalists buts.” 

The latter chap, of course, is the fellow who begins his discus- 
sion of environmental problems with; “Em all for conservation, 
but,” and then proceeds to relate why he can't support the par- 
ticular environmental proposal at hand. 

The “Environmentalist Buts,” have developed several strat- 
egies for working their will in the public debate over environ- 
mental quality and economic determinism. One, which seems to 
have been refined into a new Vermont art form, is called the 
“Salami Technique.” 
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A ski resort, for example, petitions a local environmental dis- 
trict commission for approval to expand its lift capacity. Such 
an expansion, it is argued, is warranted because the resort has a 
new base lodge and hence can accommodate morę skiers. 

A month or two later the resort comes back with a second ap- 
plication to extend its sewer lines because, after all, we now 
have morę skiers as a result of our expanded lift capacity. 

Finally, the base lodge has to be expanded once morę be¬ 
cause, you guessed it, we can handle morę skiers because of our 
new lift capacity and the extension of our sewer service. 

An experience at Stratton Mountain last Fali suggests that the 
Salami technique is proving indigestible to State authorities. 
There, directors of the resort petitioned the District Environ- 
mental Commission for permission to install two new lifts and 
cut 50 acres of new trails. 

The commission approved the plan with one major condition. 
Stratton must limit its use to no morę skiers than peak loads of 
the previous season. The commission argued that the area’s nat- 
ural resources simply could not accommodate additional skiers 
and that all Stratton’s development plans would have to conform 
to the area’s ecological capacities. Without a guarantee that no 
new skier traffic would be generated, the expansion wouldn't be 
approved. The expansion has not taken place. 

The commission’s decision, however advantageous it might 
have been from an environmental standpoint, still remains an 
improvised solution to a one shot problem. The plans now being 
prepared should provide firm policy direction relating not only 
to applications for land use but to the long rangę growth of our 
State. 

One area in which policy Controls are considered highly de- 
sirable is the problem of firm, long term commitments by devel- 
opers and land speculators. All too often serious, if not disas- 
terous, consequences arise as the result of the rapid transfer of 
large tracts of land, their subdivision and the eventual sale to 
prospective second home builders. 

The company responsible for the acquisition and subdivision 
of the land is frequently not the firm which undertakes the phys- 
ical development. Yet the consequences of the development are 
often not apparent until long after the land’s original owners 
have sold out and moved on. 

The requirement of a long rangę master plan for all develop- 
ment of consequence is therefore deemed highly desirable and a 
possible subject for inclusion in the Land Capability and Devel- 
opment Plan as proposed public policy. 

Reconciling the competing private and public business and en- 
vironmental conflicts within Vermont also suggests new ap- 
proaches to the problem of the rapid conversion of agricultural 
land. 

The demise of Vermont agriculture, and the neatly trimmed 
meadows and delicately segmented pastorał landscape which the 
smali farm signifies, is perhaps the most obvious physical symbol 
—not only of the decline of farming as the linchpin of Vermont’s 
economic and social lifestyle—but also of the intense competi- 
tion for farmland—a competition which the Vermont farmer is 
losing. 

In his charge to the task forces Davis said they, “might wish 
to preserve agriculture and establish a policy that farming as a 
land use, would take precedence over all other land uses in all 
areas where agricultural capability is high.” Then he added: 
“Even taking no stand on these issues is a policy in itself.” 

Much of the state’s charm and rusticity is directly attributable 
to the smali farmer who, as Vermont’s working landscape archi- 
tect, is the custodian of our scenie beauty. 

Vermonters’ sensitivity to the farmer’s role was reflected in a 
scientific public opinion survey taken in the Fali of 197 1 wherein 


46 percent of the state’s sample population identified the decline 
of farming as a “very serious” State problem, eelipsing such tra- 
ditional issues as unemployment and law and order. 

And to many Vermonters the relentless pounding of the farm 
auctioneer’s gavel starkly suggests the sound of nails being 
driven into the coffin of a way of life and a physical attribute 
that has madę our State different from all others. 

The effective management of subdivision sprawi and the re- 
tention of our agricultural lands are two of the thornier prob- 
lems being explored by the planning task forces. But they are by 
no means the sole objects of concentration. 

Strip development along our primary roads suggests to many 
that new restrictions will have to be imposed on commercial de- 
velopments and the way they now are dispersed to avoid the 
blight which has befallen the Barre-Montpelier Road, and the 
Williston Road in South Burlington and others. 

The identification and protection of scenie areas, and sites of 
unique historie or geologie interest represents another critical 
component of the plans as does the management of areas within 
the State which are now in the public domain but where pres- 
sures for morę intensive use are mounting daily. 

But perhaps most important of all, the Capability and Devel- 
opment and Land Use plans must be a forum for environmental 
bargaining or value-choosing to which Vermonters can readily 
respond. It must be a legał sounding board against which envi- 
ronmental/economic costs and benefits can be weighed, evalu- 
ated and thoroughly understood. 

The critical test of these plans will be the amount of control 
over the use of their own lands that individual Vermonters will 
be willing to yield for the common good. In the public opinion 
survey referred to earlier, the sample was asked: “Is it worth 
giving up a significant amount of personal freedom to preserve 
the environment?” Sixty-five percent of those interviewed re- 
sponded “yes.” 

Environmental decisions are indivisible from political de- 
cisions, however. And with the Legislature in particular it will 
be essential for the plans to link the many and varied aspects of 
Vermont public interest—both environmental and economic— 
if they are to win the General Assembly’s approval. Rather than 
reflecting a “balance,” therefore, the plans must meet immediate 
human needs while maintaining the environmental system from 
which, alone, these needs can be met. 

The Land Capability and Development Plan is seen as Ver- 
mont’s last and best opportunity to guide efficiently the state’s 
social, economic and environmental destiny. And the task forces, 
designed to provide the linkages between State government and 
the people of Vermont, are the ultimate instruments for carry- 
ing out this planning strategy. They are the catalytic agents for 
translating the wishes of the Vermont public into a document 
which will satisfy the competing demands on Vermont’s fragile 
and diminishing natural resources. 

So the State is moving, “in its pragmatic, workmanlike way,” 
to set a potentially exciting example for the rest of rural America 
by creating a quality environment which provides for economic 
opportunity with social and cultural amenities. 

Vermont remains fortunate in that it is not forced to merely 
react to environmentaI depredations. While uncontrolled com- 
mercialism has blighted much of Cape Cod, Lakę Winnepe- 
saukee, the Maine Coast and the Catskills, Vermont’s environ- 
mental problems are now of manageable proportions. The State 
is not being forced to devise after-the-fact Solutions to yester- 
day’s environmental mismanagement, but is able to prepare a 
comprehensive strategy to realistically cope with today’s en- 
croaching suburbanization and the acceleration of this pressure 
which is certain to come tomorrow. ofr 
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My Life and Hard Times 
Warming the Bench 

IN THE CENTRAL VERMONT LEAGUE 

by S. Ławrence Dingman 
Drawings by Aldren Watson 


P eople say football has replaced base¬ 
ball as our National Pastime. But if an 
amateur baseball league with as many as 
fourteen teams can survive for over 
twenty-five years in north-central Ver- 
mont, where summer is a short break be- 
tween ski seasons and the leaves eonie 
out just in time to fali off, I doubt it. 

Last year, 1971, the Central Vermont 
League consisted of six teams from the 
towns of Thetford, Tunbridge, Bethel, 
Rochester, Strafford, and Hartford, only 
one of which has a population of over two 
thousand. 

1 didn’t know the league existed (my 
work as a professor of hydrology hadn’t 
brought me in contact with it, and there 
wasn't much about it in the papers) until 
last spring, when I decided, after seven 
years of playing slow-pitch softball in a 
local league, to try the real thing. It had 
been fifteen years sińce high school, 
when I last madę the long throw from 
third to first or tried to hit a curve and, 
like many a rookie, I was a little nervous 
when 1 showed up for the first gamę. 

I was greeted with taciturn and guard- 
ed curiosity by my teammates on the 
Hartford club, who were decked out in 
real uniforms with "Indians” on the front 
and numbers on the back, rather than 
'White River Coach Lines” or "Upper 
Valley Feed Supply Inc.,” which I had ex- 
pected from my youth watching town 
teams in Massachusetts. A couple of old- 
tirners, (they were actually my age, but I 
regarded them as a Doug Griffin must 
regard a Luis Aparicio — yes, I ani a Red 
Sox fan), even sported a swollen cheek 
and brown stains on their uniform fronts. 

The rest of the players ranged in age 
down to kids just out of high school, and 
they all looked like ball-players. A desul- 
tory banter, revolving mostly around 
drinking, wonien, and the fortunes of the 
Red Sox (at that point, the Sox could be 
said to have fortunes) accompanied their 
arm-loosening, and I felt like a rank out¬ 
sider — which, as an ex-college profes¬ 
sor, I decidedly was. As is apparently 
customary, no introductions were offered, 


and I began throwing an uncomfortably 
smali and hard bali with NumberTwo. 

As warm-up and batting practice pro- 
gressed, my nanie gradually became 
known: ”Hey — you batted yet? Yeah, 
you. Whafs your name?” I had put off 
my turn batting as long as I could. 

Number Thirteen was the batting-prac- 
tice pitcher. He didn’t say anything as I 
fanned several times, just slowed his 
pitches to the point where he must have 
been thinking that anybody could hit 
them. Finally, I managed sonie foul balls. 


then even a few semi-respectable fair 
balls. 1 never was much of a hitter. 

As game-time approached, it gradu¬ 
ally became apparent that the guy wear- 
ing Number One and bedroom slippers 
was the manager. He seldom spoke, mak- 
ing the starting line-up known by writ- 
ing it in the scorebook, which was left 
on the bench for us to decipher, and gave 
the team no words of wisdom or en- 
couragement — which 1 could have 
used. 

1 was not surprised to find my name 










unlisted, especially sińce I was quite surę 
the manager didn't know it. But I trotted 
eagerly out to coach first base as the 
gamę began — and suddenly remem- 
bered that this was baseball. This wasn’t 
slow-pitch soft bali, where there is no lead- 
ing, no stealing, and there are no pick- 
off plays to watch out for. 

By the time seven innings had passed, 1 
was feeling quite relaxed. Even though 
we were down by four runs, I was en- 
joying the gamę immensely and watching 
it with morę concentration than any of 
the Red Sox games Ed seen recently. It 
was therefore something of a jolt when 
the manager madę known to me (as was 
his way, he didn't exactly say it) that I 
was to go in at second base in the bottom 
of the eighth. 

I knew I shouldn’t have the attitude I 
did — hoping rather violently that there 
would be no ground balls to the right 
side. It was with great joy that I watched 
the first man up for Rochester liy out to 
left. I guess I would have been almost as 
happy to see a triple or a home run. No 
- not a triple, because if a subsequent 
bali were hit toward me, I might have to 
make a decision between a play at first 
and one at home, and then execute it. 

I was still figuring out what I would do 
under those circumstances when a ground 
bali was hit to my left. Fortunately, I had 
enough instinct left from softball so that I 
moved over and fielded it. I thought for a 
second about the non-existent man on 
third, and turned to throw to first. 

Ali I had to do was throw leisurely to 
Number Twelve, forty feet away. My 


arm seemed frozen. I thought about all 
the places I could throw it — into the 
dirt, over his head, either side. No. Just 
look at his glove and throw it. I seemed 
to be throwing, my arm stiff as if I held a 
shotput. Yes, the first-baseman caught the 
bali, the ump said “out." Nothing to it — 
no refiection of all this uncertainty as I 
nonchalantly participated in the throw- 
it-around ritual. 

The next man up struck out, and we 
were up in the top of the ninth. A brief 
spell of panie came over me until I looked 
at the scorebook, saw that I followed 
OReilly in the order, and would be the 
sixth man up in the inning. Almost cer- 
tainly, I would not have to bat. (“What a 
lousy attitude," I told myself, but to no 
avail.) “Who's 0'ReilIy?" I asked, just in 
case. Number Eight was pointed out, and 
I sat down. 

But soon there were two out with men 
on first and second, CfReilly was up, and 
I was on deck. I picked out a bat, rather 
arbitrarily, as they all seemed unreason- 
ably heavy. I paled as OReilly walked. 
Top of the ninth, two out, bases loaded, 
down by four runs, and I was up. 


Sixty feet is not very far away. If only 
my legs would stop shaking. Nobody 
seemed to be appointed to pinch-hit for 
me, so I stepped in. The first pitch came 
right at me and I stepped back, thankful 
that I still had reflexes enough to do 
that. “Strike," said the umpire. “So thafs 
a curve bali," I said to myself. “This is 
going to be awful." 

With an imitation of resolve, I stepped 
back in. He must know I can't hit a danin 
thing. The next pitch was a fastball, and 
I swung. And hit it! As I ran toward first, 
it gradually became elear that I had hit a 
fiy to center field, which was caught. I 
had madę the last out in a clutch situa- 
tion, and I was happy as heli. Not a 
strikeout, not a little dribbling grounder, 
but a fly-ball! As it turned out, that was 
one of my better efforts at the piąte all 
season. 

Baseball must be the team sport with 
the largest factor of individual psychol- 
ogy. It still isn't exactly elear to me why I 
put myself through the whole thing, driv- 
ing for an hour over the back roads of 
Vermont every Sunday to stand nervous 
and stiff-legged on a lumpy cow-pasture 
hoping I wouldn't have to catch a little 
bali. I guess a lot of things were involved. 


\ * •*! 
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For one thing, I got to know a group of 
guys whoni I otherwise would never have 
met — carpenters, construction workers, 
route salesmen, local high-school and 
college kids. And I got to know them in a 
way that I never got to know my aca- 
demic colleagues and professional ac- 
ąuaintances — as a team, with all the ten- 
sion and unity that is generated on a 
team. 

There was also an appealing aspect to 
the season. We were all there for only one 
reason: to play baseball. There was no 
money and no glory. Fan attendance was 
minimal — a few girl friends, wives, and 
children followed each team. I calculated 
that we’d have to play five thousand games 
(instead of ten) a season to hit the million 
mark in attendance. 

And I think the aftermath of each 
gamę was as important to me as the 
gamę itself — drinking beer and replay- 
ing the gamę. I discovered that baseball 
players are champions at hindsight 
("Man, I should have gone for that First 
pitch, he grooved it;” “I should never 
have thrown that change-up to Ballou.”) 
and at needling (“Jackie, you run like 
you got a piano on your back;” and, to a 
pitcher who had given up a home-run 
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with two men on base, “You surę pitched 
yourself out of a jam”). 

And when the just-completed gamę had 
been thoroughly rehashed, talk turned to 
games of previous seasons — long hits, 
fights, players who went on to play minor- 
league bali. Leonard Schechter summed it 
up well in The Jocks: "This is what we 
want of sports, most of us, a remem- 
brance of happy times and experience 
shared, warmth and kidding laughter, a 
marvelous sense of the importance of the 
unimportant.” 

We went on to win eight of our ten 
games, and tied with Tunbridge for First 
place. The play-off gamę for the coveted 
first-place trophy, held on a “neutral” 
field in Bethel, turned out to be a wild 
and woolly affair. Our team led the league 
in unpopularity — I suppose because it 
had been the most successful in recent 
years, and also because we were the 
only team with uniforms. So the Bethel 
crowd was far from neutral, and they 
particularly focused their derision on 
Wes, our stout first-baseman, who had 
once played minor-league bali but was 
having a poor day at the piąte. 

Finally, in the sixth inning, Wes got his 
revenge — almost. We were losing by 
two runs, and with two strikes (for 
which he had been loudly booed), two 
outs, and two men on base, he hit a tre- 
mendous drive down the left-field linę 

The bali sailed out of the park, well 
over the snowfence, about ten feet fair, 
but curved around and landed foul. As 
Wes grinned and lumbered toward first, 
the homeplate umpire said “Foul bali.” 
Wes stared in disbelief, and our bench 
emptied in righteous indignation — for 
it should have been called a home-run. A 
long and heated argument was unavail- 
ing and, to the delight of the crowd, it re- 
mained a foul bali. 

Wes was furious, and he missed the 
next pitch by two feet, striking out. 
After a few generał comments on the 
quality of justice and the umpire’s lin- 
eage, he turned and leaped on the of- 
fender. This time both benches emptied, 
and a number of spectators joined the 
fray. It was quite a while before order 
was restored. The umpire at first ruled 
that we had forfeited the gamę; however, 
this proved an unpopular decision all 
around, so he decided to retire — but 
not before throwing Wes out of the gamę. 
Fortunately, someone (who must have 
been an especially devoted fan) volun- 
teered to take over as umpire, and the 
gamę resumed. 

In spite of my poor hitting and chron¬ 
ić bench-warming, I was instrumental in 
our winning the gamę a few innings later. 


It’s something of a complicated story. We 
were down by one run in the top of the 
ninth, but had men on second and third 
with only one out. 

Dick, our manager, was coaching 
third, and gave the “bunt” sign, hoping 
to squeeze the tying run home. Jimmy, 
who was batting, did not see the sign, a 
hitch of the belt. It wasn’t until the sea¬ 
son was half over that I had learned that 
we had “bunt” and “steal” signs — and 
hitching his belt was pretty much a habit 
with Dick anyway — so maybe Jimmy 
was the victim of the same breakdown in 
Communications. In any case, he let the 
pitch go by, and the third-base runner had 
to stop half-way to home and scurry back 
to third. 

He madę it back safely, but on the way 
he was blocked by the Tunbridge third- 
baseman, who did not have the bali. This, 
as any baseball fan knows, is illegal. Dick, 
the manager, standing nearby, brought 
this infraction to the attention of the of- 
fender. As Ring Lardner would have put 
it: ” ‘You S.O.B.,’ Dick explained.” A 
brief fight ensued, which resulted in Dick 
and the Tunbridge third-baseman being 
thrown out of the gamę. Tunbridge had 
no substitutes, but according to League 
rules, could finish the gamę with only 
eight men. 

We scored the two runs we needed, 
and went into the last half of the ninth 
Ieading by one run. We madę a substitu- 
tion to bolster our defense, and here's 
where I madę my big play. I was not the 
substitute (for which I felt both thankful 
and disappointed), but I did remember 
that substitutions had to be reported to 
the home-plate umpire and, in the ab- 
sence of Dick, our manager (who after he 
had been kicked out had gone for beer), 
this had not been done. This could cost 
us the gamę. Before the first pitch was 
thrown, I ran from the bench to home 
piąte and spoke the immortal words, 
“Clay is in for Oakes.” 

As it turned out, the first two men up 
for Tunbridge were retired easily, and the 
next man due was their absent third-base¬ 
man. This nuance of baseball law was 
too much for me, but morę experienced 
heads on the team pointed out that the 
missing batter must be declared out. The 
umpire assented, and with that, we won 
the championship. 

My role in the victory went unherald- 
ed, and it somehow seemed inappropri- 
ate to bring it up during the post-game 
rehash and celebration. It's a little unsat- 
isfying, having to settle for the role of 
the George Plimpton of the Central Ver- 
mont League. I even hit like a pitcher. 
But it was a heli of a lot of fun. 
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vermont life Calendar of Summer Events 

NOTĘ: Ali clates are inclusive. This dala was compiled last winter, so is subject to change and is not complete. Write Publicity Director, 
Yermont Agency of Development & Community Affairs, Montpelier 05602, for detailed information, sttpplementary list and liighway map. 


CONTINUING EVENTS 
Year Round: Bennington Benn. Gallery 
10-5; St. Johnsbury Atheneum Art Gallery 
Mon.-Sat. 10-5; Museum & Planetarium 

9- 4:30, Sun. 1-5; Montpelier Wood Art 
Gallery; Vt. Hist. Soc. Mus. Mon.-Fri. 8- 
4:30; Northfield Norwich U. Museum; 
Burlington Fleming Mus. 8:30-4:30; Fer- 
risburg 4-Winds Gallery 10-6; So. Royal- 
ton Vt. Sugar House 10-6; Middlebury 
Sheldon Mus. daily exc. Sun. 10-5; Wood- 
stock Gallery 2, 10-5 exc. Sun. 

To Dec. 31: Grand Isle Ferry to Plattsburgh; 

Charlotte Ferry to Essex, N. Y. 

To Dec. 15: So. Royalton Joseph Smith 
Mem. 8-7 

To Dec. 1: Bennington Museum; Benn. Bat- 
tle Monument 

To First Snów: Stowe Mt. Mansfield Toll Rd. 
To Nov. 5: Burlington Ferry to Port Kent; 

Shoreham Ferry to Ticonderoga 
To Oct. 31: Rutland Chaffee Art Gallery 
10:30-5:30 exc. Sun.; Graniteville Quarry 
Tours 8:30-5; No. Bennington Gov. Mc- 
Cullough Mansion Tues.-Fri., Sun. 10-5; 
Shaftsbury Topping Tavern Mus. daily 

10- 5 exc. Mon., Suns. 1-5 

To Oct. 25: St. Johnsbury Mapie Mus. 8-5 
weekdays, 9-5 Sat. & Sun. 

To Oct. 15: Manchester So. Vt. Art Center 
Tues.-Sat. 10-5, Sun. 1-5, closed Mon.; 
Proctor Vt. Marble Exhib. 9-6; Addison 
Gen. John Strong Mansion 10-5; Brown- 
ington Old Stone House Mus.; Webster- 
ville Granite Quarry 7-4; Shelburne Mus. 

9- 5; Proctor Wilson’s Castle 8-6; Jay Peak 
tramway 11-6 

To Oct. 13: Woodstock Ottauquechee DAR 
Mus. Mon., Wed., Fri. 12-4 
To Oct. 12: Vermont State Parks 10-9 
To Oct. 9: Killington Gondola & Chairlift 

10- 5; Grafton Hist. Soc. Mus., June & 
Sept. Sats. only, July & Aug. Sats. & Suns. 
2:30-4:30 

June 3-Sept. 4: Bellows Falls Adams Grist 
Mili Museum 2-4 

June 15-Oct. 15: Chester Depot Chester Art 
Guild Grist Mili daily exc. Mon. 10-5, 
Sun. 2-5 

June 17-Sept. 4: Weathersfield Hist. Soc. 

daily exc. Mon. & Tues. 2-5 
June 19-Aug. 19: Northfield Red Mitten 
Gift Shop 1-5 daily, demonstrations Fri- 
days in July, 2-4 p.m. 

June 25-Aug. 28: Grafton Westcorner Gal¬ 
lery 2-5 daily 

July &. Aug.: Waitsfield Bundy Art Gallery 
daily 10-5 exc. Tues., Sun. 1-5; West 
Brattleboro Mapie Mus. 8:30-dark 
July 1-Oct. 15: Warren Gondola Lift 10-5 
July 2-Sept. 4: Calais Kent Tavern 12-5 ex- 
cept Mondays 
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July 14-Sept. 14: Burlington Fleming Mus. 
Schnakenberg Collection 8:30-4:30 

RECURRING EVENTS 

May 27-Sept. 4: Lakę Bomoseen Sailing 
Races each Sunday 

June 1 1-Sept. 4: Burlington Band Concerts, 
Sun. nights, Battery Park 

June 17-Aug. 17: Middlebury College Sun¬ 
day Concerts, Mead Chapel 8 p.m. 

June 26-Aug. 26: Ludlow Fletcher Farm 
Craft School 9-4 

June 28-Sept. 4: Dorset Caravan Theatre 
8:40 

June 30, July 14, 28: Grand Isle Methodist 
Church Food Sales lOa.m. 

July: Montpelier Slayton Farm, Dog River 
Arts School Day Camp, Ages 1 1-14, 9-4; 
Burlington Lane Summer Series, Ira Allen 
Chapel, weekly 8:30 

July & Aug.: West Charleston Camp Winape 
Band Concerts, Sats. 7:30 

July 4-Oct. 31: Danby Antique Fair & Flea 
Market 9-6 weekends 

July 6-Aug. 24: Hardwick Craftsbury Players 
Thurs. 8:30 

July 7-Aug. 18: So. Royalton Band Concerts 
Fridays 8-9 p.m. 

July 8-Aug. 13: Marlboro Musie Festival 
Concerts weekends 

July 21-Aug. 5: Brandon Book Sale 10-4 

July 23, Aug. 6, 20: Calais Old West Church 
services 2 p.m. 

July 30, Aug. 6, 13, 20, 27: Poultney Band 
Concerts 8 p.m. 

LUNCHEONS & SUPPERS 
MAY 

24: Bristol Dime A Dip Supper 5:30 

28: Irasburg Mem. Day Dinner 12:30 

29: No. Ferrisburg Mem. Day Supper 5:30; 
Rochester Mem. Day Dinner 12 noon 


JUNE 

3, 10, 17: Brownsville Sat. Night Suppers 5 on 
22: Dorset Strawberry Festival 5:30 & 7, 
Reservations; So. Hero Chicken Pie Sup. 
24: BrownsviIle Sat. Night Supper 5 on 
28: Plymouth Strawberry Festival & Band 
Concert 6-8 p.m. 

29: Londonderry Strawberry Festival Sup¬ 
per 5-7:30 p.m. 


JULY 

1: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on; 

Shrewsbury Ctr. Ham Supper 5:30 
4: No. Ferrisburg Supper 5:30 
6: Greensboro Bend Chicken Pie Supper 5, 
6, 7 p.m. 

8: Georgia Ctr. Baked Ham Supper 5:30 on, 
Auction 2 p.m.; Marshfield Buffet Supper 
5:30 & sale; Brownsville Sat. Night Sup¬ 
per 5 on 

11 : Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
12: E. Arlington Smorgasbord 6 p.m., Bazaar 
2 p.m. 

15: Bradford Tri-Church Bazaar 10-8, Buffet 
Supper 4 on; Thetford Old Home Day 
Auction, Sales & Supper 11-8; Salisbury 
Family Fun Festival & Chic. Barbecue, 
Lakę Dunmore 12 noon-dark; Brownsville 
Sat. Night Supper 5 on 
19: No. Ferrisburg Chicken Pie Supper 5, 
Bazaar 4 p.m. 

20: So. Ryegate Smorgasbord 5 on; Ludlow 
Smorgasbord 5:30; Georgia Plain Chicken 
Pie Supper 5, 6, 7; So. Hero Ham Supper 

5 & 6:30 

22: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on 
25: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on; No. 
Thetford Summer Sale 11-3, Luncheon 
12-1:30 p.m. 

26, 27, & 28: Newbury Church Suppers 5 on 
29: Castleton Colonial Day, Luncheon noon; 
Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on 

AUGUST 

1: Brandon Smorgasbord 5:30 

4: Canaan Sugar on Snów Social 7-10 p.m. 

5: Greensboro Bend Bazaar 3 p.m., Supper 5; 

Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on 
6: Walden Chicken Barbecue noon, Auction 
2 p.m. 

8: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 
9: Belniont Bazaar 2 p.m., Supper 4:30, 5:30 

6 6:30; Post Mills Sale & Lunch 10:30 on 
10: W. Newbury Buffet Supper 5-7 

12: Manchester Summer Sale 11-7, Chicken 
Barbecue 5:30-7; E. Montpelier Ctr. Auc¬ 
tion 10 on, Barbecue noon; Concord Smor¬ 
gasbord Supper 5:30 on; Brownsville Sat. 
Night Supper 5 on; E. Topsham Chicken 
Barbecue 5 




13: No. Bennington Battle Day Barbecue & 
Outing 4:30 on; Sheffield Old Home Day 
Serv. 10:45, Dinner noon 
16: Grand Isle Buffet Supper 5:30 on 
17: Isle La Motte Old Home Day Chicken 
Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 & 8; Tyson Church 
Bazaar 2:30, Supper 5:30; So. Hero Turkey 
Supper 5 & 6:30; So. Royalton Smorgas- 
bord 5:30 & 6:30; Greensboro Bend 
Chicken Pie Supper 5, 6, 7 
19: Cavendish Sugar on Snów Supper 5:30, 
6:45, 8, Reservations only, 226-3501; 

Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on; E. 
Poultney Supper 5:30 
22: Walden Hot Dish Supper 5:30 on 
23: Barnet Ctr. Church Supper 5, 6:15, 7:30; 

Bristol Chicken Pie Supper 5:30-6:30 
26: Brownsville Sat. Night Supper 5 on 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

MAY 

24-28: Warren Region I Soaring Champion- 
ship, Sugarbush Airport 
27-29: Lakę Bomoseen Mem. Day Regatta 

JUNE 

3: No. Bennington Gov. McCullough Man- 
sion Craftsman's Demonstration Day 10-5 
3-4: Essex Jct. Fair Grounds Shrine Circus; 
Enosburg Falls Vt. June Dairy Day, Sat. 
10 a.m.-12 p.m., Sun. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. 

5: Plainfield Goddard Haybarn Theatre, 
Daphne Hellman Trio Concert 8:30 
15-18: Stowe Joe Kirkwood Mem. Golf 
Tourn. 

17-18: So. Woodstock Vt. Ali Morgan Horse 
Show 

18: Essex Jct. Hill & Dale Jr. Horse Show 

23- 25: Ludlow Okemo Craft Fair 10-6 

23: Brandon Garden Club Summer Flower 
Show, Brandon Inn, 2-8 p.m. 

24- 25: Bridgewater House & Garden Pil- 
grimage 10-5, Admission 

30-July 2: Bennington Northeast Craft Fair, 
Mt. Anthony Union High School, 9-6, 
July 2, 12 noon-4 p.m., Adm. $1 

JUL Y 

1 : Jay Peak Vt. Symphony Orchestra 7:30 

1-3: Warren Sugarbush Valley Summer 
Theatre, Gatehouse 8:30 
2: Brattleboro Horse Show, Hillwinds Farm, 
9:30 on 
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2- 4: Bristol Country-A-Fair 2 p.m.-7, July 4, 

10 a.m. all day; Lakę Bomoseen 4th July 
Regatta 

3: Plainfield Goddard Haybarn Theatre, Jos. 
Bloom, Pianist 8:30 

3- 4: Woodstock Lion's Celeb., fireworks, 

11-1 1 

4: Plymouth Coolidge Mem. Ctr. dedication; 
Londonderry Fireman's Field Day; Col- 
chester Paradę 1 1:30, fair 1-9 p.m. Bayside 
Park; Northfield 4th of July Auction 10 
a.m.; Stowe Fireworks, Country Club 

9 p.m. 

7: Brandon Cong. Church Sale 11-4 

7-8: Norwich Church Fair 6-10 p.m. 7th, 
10-10 8th 

7- 9: Essex Jct. Lion's Horse Show 5-9 7th, 

8 a.m. on 81 h & 9th 

8: Middlebury Episcopal Ch. Peasant Mkt. 

10 a.m.; E. Haven Field Day, all day 

8- 9: North Troy Jay Barn Inn Art Show 

10 a.m.-Sunset 

13- 14: E. Corinth Flea Market, Old Fair 
Grounds 10-5:30 

14: Townshend Annual Summer Sale 2:30 

14- 16: Mt. Snów Mens Tennis Champion- 
ships 

15: So. Wallingford Annual Children’s Fair 
1:30-5; Chelsea Flea Market & Book Sale 
10-4; Williamsville Church Fair & Food 
Sale 1:30-4:30 

16: Stowe Green Mt. Club AKC Dog Show, 
all day 

18- 20: St. Johnsbury Academy Alumni Gym, 
Arts & Crafts Fair 9-9 

19: Bristol Bazaar on the Park 8 p.m.; Mid¬ 
dlebury Homes Tour 1-4, Tickets at Mid¬ 
dlebury Inn; Irasburg Church Fair 2 p.m.; 
Addison Auction, John Strong Mansion 

10 a.m. 

19- 20: No. Hero Antique Show & Sale, 
Snack Bar, Wed. 10-9, Thurs. 10-6 

21 : Essex Jct. Circus at Fair Grounds 
22: Windsor Cty. Field Day 10-4; Benning¬ 
ton St. Peter’s Fair 10-5 
23-29: Swanton Summer Festival 10 a.m.- 

11 p.m. 

26: Bristol Bazaar on the Park 7 p.m. 

26-28: Woodstock French's Antiąues Show 
& Sale 11-9; Newbury Crackerbarrel 
Bazaar 10:30-9, closing 6 p.m. Friday 
27: E. Arlington Fireman’s Lawn Party 6:30, 
Food Sale 4 p.m.; Cambridge Lawn Party, 
Sugar on Snów 7 p.m. on 
28: Newbury Fiddlers' Contest 8 p.m., Vi 1- 
lage Common 

29: Arlington St. James Summer Bazaar 
10-4; Sunderland Benn. Cty. Farmers' 
Field Day 10-4; Woodstock Antiąues Flea 
Market 10-4; Castleton Colonial Day 
10:30-5 

30: Stowe Horse Show, all day; Lowell Rock 
& Minerał Show, barbecue, Hazen’s 
Notch Campground; Richmond Old 
Round Church Pilgrimage 1 1 a.m.; Brad- 
ford Conn. Valley Fair 10-6 

AUGUST 

1-4: Manchester Ctr. Antiąues Show 1-10 
1-31: Stowe Green Mt. Hounds-Fox Hunt- 
ing, Tues. & Thurs. 8 a.m., for locations 
cali Mrs. Dona Egan, Fayston 


2-5: New Haven Addison Cty. Fair 9 a.m.- 
11 p.m. 

3: So. Hero Congo. Ch. Summer Bazaar 
1:30-4 

4-5: Waterbury Wash. Cty. Field Days 10-4 
4-6: So. Woodstock Horse Show; Mt. Snów 
Men's Tennis Championships 
5: Woodstock Church Fair 10:30; London¬ 
derry Old Home Day, Sale, Dinner & Old- 
fashioned Dress Show; Townshend Grace 
Cottage Hosp. Fair 11-9; Newport Arts & 
Crafts Fair, Mun. Bldg. 10-7; Springfield 
Stellafane Meeting all day 
6: Burkę Hollow Old Home Day 10:30; Stan- 
nard Old Home Sunday, Box Lunch 2 p.m. 
8-10: Burlington St. Mark's Antiąue Show & 
Sale 11-10, Thurs. 11-5 
9: Danville Community Fair day & eve. 

10: Dorset Church Fair 1-5 
12: White River Jct. Bargain Bin, Episc. Ch. 

9-4; Chelsea Old-Time Fiddling Contest 
8 p.m.; Sharon Old Home Day 10 on 
12-13: Warren Sugarbush Valley Summer 
Theatre, Gatehouse 8:30; Lakę Bomoseen, 
L. Bomoseen/L. Dunmore Regatta; Berlin 
Horse Show, Fiddlers Green Farm 8:30 
on 

13: Salisbury Lakeside Worship Service, 
Lakę Dunmore, 8:30 a.m.; Guilford Old 
Home Sunday 9:15 

14: Burlington 4-H State Dairy Day, UVM 
Animal Science Ctr. 9-3 
16: No. Ferrisburg Rummage Sale 2-10, 
Auction 6:30 

16-17: St. George Womens Senior Golf 
Champ., Rocky Ridge Country Club 

16- 20: Barton Orleans Cty. Fair 8-midnight 

17- 19: So. Wallingford Antiąues Show & 
Sale, Snacks & Supper 10-8 

18: Brandon Cong. Ch. Food Sale 10 a.m. 

18- 19: Sherburne Lumberjack Roundup, 
Killington Ski Area 10-4 

18-20: So. Woodstock Horse Training Trials 
Dressage & Jumping; Stowe Antiąue & 
Classic Car Rally 

19: W. Bridgewater Farm & Wilderness 
Camp Fair 2-5; E. Poultney Flea Market 
23: Cabot Christmas in Aug. Sale 1 1-4 

23- 26: So. Woodstock GMHA 50 Mile Ride 
24: Stowe Rotary Auction 10 a.m. 

24- 27: LyndonvilIe Caledonia Cty. Fair, day 
& eve. 

27: Windsor Blue Mt. Riding Club Horse 
Show 10 a.m. 
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Simple to make, easy to eat . . . 
add a fresk nem taste 
to the summer repertoire and 

TUT A VEGEX4BLE MOUSSE! 

by Frank Lieberman 
Photograph, Hanson Carroll 


O ur friend in Pomfret was looking particularly pleased with 
himself. “We have met the mousse and it is ours!” he ex- 
claimed. Translating this misąuote it turned out that he had 
been experimenting with cool dishes for the summer table and 
had worked out a simple way of preparing vegetable mousse. 
(mousses? meese?) 

This project began one evening when he was dining at the 
Bailey’s pink house, over the hill. Ruth Bailey is one of Pom- 
fret’s good cooks and dinner that night began with a beautiful 
pale green mousse served on a bed of fresh diii. It was a cool 
cucumber froth that seemed to capture the very essence of that 
summer evening and our friend’s first vegetable mousse. 

Intrigued, and fired with enthusiasm, he consulted a number 
of cookbooks for additional recipes. Under “mousse” he found 
the usual meat, fish, fowl or sweet recipes but was surprised to 
find virtually nothing about vegetables. Hence “Project Mousse.” 

Basically a mousse is a variation of an aspic. The dictionary 
defines it as “A fancy food madę with whipped cream, either 
frozen or stiffened with gelatine.” Although the recipes usually 
cali for heavy cream, whipped to thickness, our friend finds com- 
mercial sour cream even better with vegetable mousse. He feels 
it is perfect for taste, consistency and ease of handling. 

The recipes below are all planned to be used with a one quart 
mold. Each calls for 2 tablespoons (or packets) of gelatine and 4 
cups of mousse. 

It will take 3 to 4 hours for the mousse to firm up at normal 
refrigerator temperatures. It should be kept covered to avoid ab- 
sorption of any loose flavors that might be floating around. 

You will find that the chilled mousse is easier to unmold if the 
inside of the mold is rinsed with cold water or wiped with light 
oil before pouring in the mixture. Anything which makes un- 
molding easier is a blessing. 

So, to unmold a mousse: thoroughly chill the piąte on which 
you plan to serve it. Dip the molded mousse in very hot water 
for 3 or 4 seconds (provided you use a metal mold, — a glass or 
ceramic mold will take much longer). Quickly dry the mold, 
place the cold piąte upside down over the mold and turn them 
right-side up. A quick downward jerk should dislodge the 
mousse onto the piąte. 

Or you can invert the mold onto the chilled piąte and cover 
the mold with a folded cloth wrung out in very hot water. When 
the mousse drops onto the piąte remove the mold. 

Wipe off any messy bits and put the mousse back in the re 
frigerator for ten minutes or so before garnishing and serving. 

SPINACH MOUSSE 

2 cups chopped spinach 2 tbspn gelatine 

1 smali onion, minced 1 cup sour cream 

Vi cup strong bouillon celery salt, salt, pepper 

Cook fresh or frozen spinach until just tender. Since spinach re- 
duces greatly in cooking make surę you have enough to make 
two cups, cooked and drained. 


Sprinkle gelatine on Vi cup cold water in a 2 qt saucepan to 
soften. Saute onion in butter about 3 minutes, until transparent. 
Puree spinach and onion with bouillon in blender, then mix into 
the softened gelatine and stir over very Iow heat until gelatine 
has completely dissolved. 

Remove from heat, allow to cool, blend in the sour cream, 
season to taste, pour into mold and chill. As our friend says, it's 
not very difficult! After unmolding garnish with chopped hard 
boiled eggs and a few cherry tomatoes. 

TOMATO MOUSSE 


8 large ripe tomatoes 
1 cup tomato juice 

1 tspn salt 
Tabasco 

2 tbspn gelatine 

1 


Vi cup dry white winę 
2 tbspn fresh basil or tarragon 
2 tbspn minced lemon rind 
Vi cup white sauce madę with 
strong chicken stock 
cup sour cream 


Plunge the tomatoes, 2 at a time, in boiling water for 10 seconds, 
remove, cut out the stem and you'11 find the skin practically 
slides off. When all the tomatoes are peeled chop them coarsely 
and put through a rough sieve to remove the seeds and make one 
cup of puree. (Do not use canned puree, it’s too sweet.) Mix the 
puree with the tomato juice, salt and Tabasco to taste — our 
friend likes it very spicy. 

In saucepan soften the gelatine in Vi cup cold dry white winę, 
pour in the tomato mixture and stir over Iow heat until gelatine 
has dissolved. 

Remove from heat, allow to cool, then add chopped herbs, 
lemon rind and finally the sour cream. Mix thoroughly, correct 
seasoning, pour into mold and chill. Parsley sprigs and sliced 
pimento olives make a nice garnish. 


CUCUMBER MOUSSE (R. B.) 


2Vi cups cucumber, peeled, 
seeded and diced 

1 tspn salt 
Vi tspn su gar 

4 tbspn lemon juice 

2 tbspn gelatine 

2 slices raw onion 


2 tbspn chopped mint leaves 
cup fresh parsley, 
no stems 

Vi cup sour cream 
l A cup mayonnaise 
Tabasco 
salt, pepper 


Sprinkle cucumbers with salt and sugar, let stand for 20 minutes. 
Combine lemon juice and 1 cup cold water in sauce pan, sprinkle 
gelatine on top to soften. Stir over Iow heat until gelatine has 
dissolved then add 1 tspn salt and chopped mint leaves. 

Drain the cucumbers, puree in blender with onion, half the 
parsley and the gelatine. Blend until smooth. Chop the rest of 
the parsley and mix it into the mousse for color, then add the 
sour cream and mayonnaise. Correct seasoning, adding a drop 
or two of Tabasco, pour into mold and chill. Garnish with diii 
or parsley sprigs and quartered tomatoes. 


Following these generał procedures a mousse can be madę of 
almost any vegetable or fresh fruit that takes your fancy. Just 
remember that with 2 tablespoons, or packets, of gelatine you 
must have 4 cups of semi-liquid mixture, approximately one cup 
of which should be sour cream, or sweet cream if you prefer it. 

A mousse makes a fine summer lunch (especially one madę in 
a ring mold with the center mounded up with a chicken or 
vegetable salad), or served as the first course of a festive dinner. 
A homemade mayonnaise or cool hollandaise sauce is perfect 
with vegetable meese and our friend wishes you a quick chilling 
and an easy unmolding. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


Vermont is operating these days one of the nation’s first CRASH 
programs, a nationally-financed effort directed to the problem 
of the drinking driver. One aspect of the five-part program has 
established court-ordered schools for people convicted of drunk- 
en driving. While the schools don’t undertake to deal with al- 
coholism itself, they work to convince the "students” that when 
again they may drive, the use of alcohol is kept a separate thing. 

Although the Great Groton Forest Fire of 1883 (see page 37) 
wasn't the last, it Ied to the establishment in 1904 of Vermont’s 
pioneering fire warden system. Morę on that will appear in our 
Autumn issue in an article concerning Vermont’s nation-leading 
forest fire detection system and the mountain top fire towers. 

The inipetus for our Calvin Coolidge feature (see page 6) is that 
this July 4th will mark the centennial of the Plymouth presi- 
dent’s birth. A special celebration will be held there on that datę 
to open to the public the restored storę and the Presidenfs birth- 
place as well as the new Museum and welcome center, pictured 
here. There will be bands and a paradę, too, speeches and old- 
time fiddlers playing. 



Another healthy chunk of Vermont mountain forestland came 
under public control Iate last year when the Naturę Conservancy 
purchased on behalf of the State 3,215 acres in central Vermont. 
The tract comprises both Mendon Peak and Little Killington, 
and it is expected the area will be added to adjacent Calvin 
Coolidge State Park. 

The handsome old Chittenden Mills — long a landmark and 
visitor attraction in Jericho village — is the object of a con- 
certed area effort to save the mili and convert it into a com- 
munity center. We hope shortly to report further news of the 
old mili, which graced the cover of our Autumn 1953 issue and 
formed a short article in our Winter issue of 1952. 
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It was pure coincidence that our Morgan Horse Farm story (last 
Spring’s issue) was in the works when the FarnFs futurę became 
doubtful. The problem is finances, the Farm being under the 
University of Vermont, which is strapped for operating funds 
from the Legislature. By the time this is published, however, a 
solution will have been found. 

Last February’s Family Circle magazine carried CBS Reporter 
Charles Kuralfs endorsement of Hyde Park, Vt. as one of the 
18 places in the U.S.A. where "you can live better for less.” 
While this comparison causes the Postboy to ask: "Better than 
where, and less than what?” Hyde Park is a most attractive and 
pleasant community. 

Too often fine Vermont farmland, falling under a heavy tax 
burden, turns into a housing development, and thus another 
green oasis is lost to suburbia. For this reason especially we ap- 
plaud Stamford farmer-turned golfing-magnate Leroy Lawrence 
(see page 22). Long may the flags wave on his eleven greens! 

Readers have been asking us about the Archive of Old Vermont 
Photographs established by the Vermont Historical Society, and 
about the book which was supposed to come from it. We now 
report progress and plans for publication about a year hence of 
what should be a magnificent new pictorial book on Vermont 
from the Civil War period until about 1920. 

Reeognizing that poles and wires perhaps do morę than anything 
else to mar the beauty of our towns and villages, Woodstock last 
year began to put its wires underground. Probably it’s the first 
community in America to take this complicated and costly step 
in self-beautification. The old poles and wiring were scheduled 
to come down last April. 

The estimated costs of rendering Woodstock village wire and 
pole-less (about $100,000), were underwritten by the Laurance 
Rockefellers after a favorable town meeting vote in 1970. The 
work, largely completed early this year, included burying all 
electric, telephone, fire alarm and television lines. The installa- 
tions in relatively smali Woodstock village includes some 30 
manholes and 8,500 feet of conduit, in which the four services 
are run separately. Costs to service underground wiring run 
higher than before, but the setup is expected to be trouble free 
for at least twenty years. 
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THRIFT 

is a Virtue much admired in 

VERMONT. 

Now widi tliis Very Special Offer you can be a 

THRIFTY YERMONTER. 


THE OFFER: Your choice of either of tliese outstanding 
Vermont books at their regular price, AND with $2.00 MORĘ 
a year’s subscription to Yermont Life Magazine. 


Mischief in the 
Mountains 
Price $5.95 



FOR YOURSELF OR AS A GIFT 


The Voyages of 
Brian Seaworthy 
Price $6.95 


This is a LIMITED OFFER: tliese reductions can be honored only on 
orders receiyed at the Vermont Life Subscription Office 
between May 23rd and August 21st, 1972. 



pT Yermont Life subscriptions 
are regularly $3.50 per year. 
With the above offer yon will save 
a thrifty dollar and a lialf. 
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